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Notices to Members for 1919. 


He ws 


Subscriptions of New Members.—Those Members who 


joined the Society after October Ist,.1918, are exempt from 
further payment until January Ist, 1920. 


Resignations.—-Any Member wishing to resign must give’ 


notice to the Hon. Secretary on or before February Ist, after 
which date he will remain hable for his subscription.  (Sce 
Rule 5, page 18). 


The Exhibitions.—The great Summer Show will be held in 


the Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, on Wednesday, 


July 2nd. The Provincial Show will be held at Norwich on 
Thursday, July 10th. The Spring Mecting on Tuesdav, 
April 29th, and the Autumn Mecting on Tucsday, Septem- 
ber Oth, will both be held in the London Scottish Drill Hall, 
Buckingham Gate, $.W. 


Admission Tickets.—Thcse will be sent to Members in duc 


course. 
e 


Extra Tickets.—Members can purchase extra Tickets for 
their friends for the Great Summer Show at a reduced rate on 
application being made to the Hon. Secretary, 25, Victoria 
Street, S.W.1., on or before June 25th. 


The Library.—Standard Books of Reference can now he 
loaned to Members on application to the Hon. Secretary, 25, 
Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


Extra Copies of Publications.—\embers can purchase evi ru 
copies, post free, of the ‘* Select List of Roses and Instructions 
for Pruning,’’ price 5s., and ‘‘ Hints on Planting Roses.”’ 
price ls., of the Hon. Secretary. 


COURTNEY PAGE, Hon. ey 
IEBRUARY, 1919. 25, Victoria Street, |) 
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DESIGN REGISTERED 


Our New Hybrid Tea “COVENT GARDEN.” * 


(Awarded the Gold Medal of the National Rose Society, May 7th, 1918.) Rich 
deep crimson, with plum-black flushes on reverse of petals, well-formed flowers borne 
perfectly upright on stout stems. Excellent branching habit of growth, firm and glossy 
foliage free from mildew, rust and black-spot. It flowers freely right up to winter, and 
will prove to be one of the best crimson autumnal Roses for bedding purposes yet 
introduced, giving good blooms and clean foliage up to the very last. Quite first-class 
for forcing under glass, and one of the best crimsons for market purposes. To be offered 
in June, 1919, fine plants in pots, 10/6 each. Ground plants in Autumn, 191g, 7/6 each. 


Our New Hybrid Tea “GOLDEN OPHELIA.” 


(Awarded the Gold Medal of the National Rose Society, July 4th, 1918.) A 
seedling from that well-known and justly admired variety ** Ophelia,”’ possessing 
many of its characteristics. Excellent in habit of growth, with good foliage. The 
blooms are borne on a very stout upright stem, of fair size, very compact, and opening 
in perfect symmetrical form. Golden yellow in the centre. paling slightly towards the 
outer petals. The flower stem being so unusually firm and upright should make ita 
great acquisition for decorative purposes, and it will prove invaluable as a forcing 
variety under glass. Fine plants in pots, 5/- each. Ground plants in Autumn, IgIQ, 


3/6 each. 
Our New Wichuraiana Climbing Rose “ EMILY GRAY.” 


(Awarded Gold Medal of the National Rose Society, July 17th, 1916.) The finest 
golden yellow Wichuraiana Climbing Rose yet introduced. Fine plants in pots, 5/- 
each. Ground Plants in Autumn, 1919, 3/6 each. ‘ 

‘* Emily Gray,’ a marvellous Wichuraiana, with foliage like Berberis vulgaris, 
yreat substance, and very glossy: flowers as rich and almost as large as ‘‘ Madame 
Ravary."’ (Raised by Dr. A. H. Williams.) Horticultural Press, July tgth, 1916. 


ORDERS MAY BE BOOKED NOW. 


For further particulars and Catalogue apply to— 


Benjamin R. CANT & SONS, "“earoens Colchester. 


Telegrams: ALLGROVE, SLOUGH. Telephone: 155 SLOUGH 


J. C. ALLGROVE, 


The Nursery, Middle Green, Langley, Slough. 


FRUIT TREES, ROSES, 


—- AND — 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS 


. CC. ALLGRovE having arranged with Messrs. JAMES 
Veitch & Sons, Ltd., to carry on the nursery business at a 
portion of their Langley Nursery, of which he has been Manaver 
for many years, respectfully solicits orders for Fruit Trees, 
Roses and Herbaceous Plants. Having taken over the 
entire stocks of these, their excellent quality and correct 
nomenclature may be relied upon. 


The following awards have been made by the Royal 
Horticultural Society to J. C. ALLGROVE’s exhibits, the whole of 
which were grown at his Langley Nursery :— 

Gold Medal, September, 1914, for Collection of Gathered Fruits. 
ie » duly 20th, 1915, ,, »» 100 varieties of Gooseberries. 
i » Sept. 14th, 1915, for Group of Fruit Trees in Pots. 


- » Oct. Sth, 1915, for Collection of Fruits at Hardy British 
Fruit Show. 


First Prize, Gold Knightian Medal, Oct. 9th, 1917, Premier Class, 
for Collection of Gathered Fruits at Hardy British Fruit 
Show. 


Large Silver Gilt Medal, Chelsea Show, May, 1915, for Collection of 
Chinese Primulas. 


. ‘9 ‘“ Holland House Show, 1915, for Collection of 
Eremurus and other Hardy Flowers. 


Large Sily er Medal, August 4th, 1915, for Group of Cut Roses. 
_ June I3th, 1915, for Collection of Alpines. 
is mA Sept. 28th, 1915, fer Collection of Apples. 


First Class Certificate, June 20th, 1916, for the beautiful Chinese 
Rose, ‘‘ Rosa Moyesii.”’ 


Catalogues will be forwarded post free to any applicant. 
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PREFACE. 


It has been the aim of the Couneil during the past four 
years to carry on as far as circumstances permitted, but this 
year’s Annual is a somewhat smaller volume than usual owing 


to the great difficulty in obtaining the necessary paper. 


Every effort, however, has been made to keep up the high 
standard of excellence, and the thanks of the Editor and the 
Members of the Society are due to those friends who have so 


kindly contributed articles. 


COURTNEY PAGE. 
Ienfield. 


February, 1919. 
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Wational Rose Societp. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE YEAR 1918. 


The Council are glad to be able to report that the Society has 
more than maintained its position during the past vear. Happily 
the vear 1918 has seen the termination of the great and devastating 
war which had overshadowed our lives since 1914, and the Society 
mav now look forward toa period of extended activities and greater 
usefulness. The Council are deeply grateful to Members for the 
staunch support thev have given the Society during an exceedingly 
anxious time; and the fact that the Society has been able to 
continue its work, strengthen its financial position, and emerye full 
of vitality after four vears of war, must be regarded not only as 
proof of a deep and abiding love for the Queen of Flowers, but also 
asa strong testimony to the valuable work which has been done by 


the Society. 


Shows in 1918. 


In 1917 the Show programme was greatly curtailed, in view 
of the urgent call to National Service: but in 1918 tt was found 
possible to hold three meetings. The Spring Show took place on 
Mav 7, at the London Scottish Drill Hall, in connection with the 
Roval Horticultural Society, and beautiful collections of flowers 


were stayed, attracting a large attendance. 


On Thursday, July 4, the Suminer Show was held once again, 
though on a somewhat smaller seale, at the Roval Botanic Gardens. 
Any misgiving: there may have been as to the wisdom of this fixture 
Was at once dissipated on the dav. The fine display of particularly 
bright clean blooms, the comfort of the arrangements, splendid 
weather, and the happy reunion of rosariaus after the break in 
IY17, conspired to make the gathering aconspicuous success. The 
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pleasure of all present was greatly enhanced by the fact that our 
Royal patroness, Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, graciousl 
honoured the Societv by paving a prolonged visit to the Show, an.- 
expressing her admiration of the beautiful exhibits. The taking- 
were given to the British Red Cross Society. 

The Autumn Meeting was held on Tuesday, September 10tii, 
and a very fine collection of roses was brought together. 


Publications. 

The Rose Annual for 1918 was seut to all Members in February 
last. Many appreciative letters from Members show how muci 
this annual publication is welcomed. 

Library. 

During the year numerous additions have been made to the 
Society's Library at 25, Victoria Street, and many of the books most 
in demand have been duplicated. The Library has obviously met 
a long-felt want. The conditions under which books mav be obtained 
by members are printed in the Book of Arrangements. 


Finance. 

The financial position of the Society continues to he satisfic- 
tory. The total receipts for the vear, including a balance of 
£321 4s. 5d., brought forward from last vear, amount te 
£3,262 4s. Od., and the total payments for the same period 
to £3,191 9s. 4d., leaving a balance at the Societw’s Bankers 
on the 3Ist December, 1918, of £70 I4s. 8d. During the 
vear the Council have invested £1,000 1n War Bonds. 

Shows in 1919. 

Arrangements have been made to hold a Spring Meeting at the 
London Scottish Drill Hall, Westminster, on Tuesday, April 29ti, 
1919; the Great Annual Summer Show at the Roval Botanic 
Gardens, Regent's Park, on Wednesday, July 2nd: a Speceia: 
Meeting for New Seedling Roses at the London Scottish Drie 
Hall, Westminster, on Tuesday, July 15th: and an Autume 
Meeting in the same Hal] on September Full) particule: 
will be found in the Book of Arranvements for 1919. 


Publications. 


The Rose Annual for 1919, containing, as usual, a number 
of interesting and helpful articles to Rose Growers generally, 
will be issued as early as possible in the new year. Other Pub- 
lications will be undertaken when the position as regards paper 
and printing becomes easier. 


Mawley Memorial Fund. 


In 1917 a special fund was raised in order to provide some 
suitable memorial to the late Edward Mawley, who for 37 years 
was hon. secretary of the Society, and who died during his 
Presidency. A sum of nearly £180 was subscribed, and this has 
been applied (1) to the erection of a memorial window in St. 
Michael’s Church, Berkhamsted and (2) to the striking of a medal, 
which will be known as the Edward Mawley Memorial Medal. 


The window was dedicated on December 4th. <A description of 
it will appear in the Rose Annual. 


Two Edward Mawley Memorial Medals will be awarded for the 
first time, at the Summer Show on July 2nd, 1919. 


In conclusion, the Council desire o1ce more to record their 
appreciation of the good work done by Focal Secretaries and 
others, in securing new members, and generally in promoting the 
interests of the Societv. Foremost amongst those who have been 
particularly successful, Mr. C. E. Cant, Mr. Elisha Hicks, and Mr. 
A. Bide must be mentioned. They also wish to acknowledge 
with gratitude the services rendered by Miss Willmott, V.M.H., 
one of the Society's Vice-Patronesses. 
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CONSTITUTION AND RULES 


RELATING THERETO OF 


The National Kose Society. 


Objects 


Mombership 


1. The title of this Society is ‘‘ THE 
NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY.”’ 

2. The Office of the Society shall be in 
London at such place as may from time to time 
be fixed by the Council of the Society. 

8. The Object of the Society is to encourage, 
improve and extend the cultivation of the Rose by 


. means of publications, the holding of Exhibitions 


and otherwise. 


4. The Society shall consist of members pay- 
ing annual subscriptions of either 21/- or 10/6 
as they may elect, and the receipt and acceptance 
of a subscription by the Hon. Treasurer or Hon. 
Secretary shall constitute the subscriber thereof a 
Member-of the Society. 


Any person desiring to commute his or her 
annual subscription for life may do so by making 
one pavinent of £10 10s. in lieu of an annual sub- 
scription of one guinea, or of £5 5s. in lieu of an 
annual subscription of half-a-guinea, and shall 
thereby become entitled to all the rights and 
privileges of the corresponding annual subscrip- 
tion. , 

No person shall be entitled to any of the 
rights and privileges of membership until his or 
her subscription for the current year has been 
reccived by the Hon. Treasurer or Hon. Secre- 
tary. 


The rights and privileges of members of the 
Society shall be as follows :— 


(a) To receive copies of publications issued by 
the Society. 
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(b) To exhibit, subject to the Exhibition Regu- 
lations for the time being in force, at the 
Society’s Exhibitions and at Exhibitions 
held by the Society in conjunction with 
any local Society. 


{c) To receive Members’ tickets of admission to 
the Society’s Exhibitions, viz. :—6 tickets 
for the Metropolitan and 4 tickets for each 
of the Spring and Autumn Exhibitions (if 
held) in respect of a subscription of one. 
guinea and half such number of tickets in 
respect of a subscription of 10/6, and 


(d) To vote at all General Mcetings of the 
Society. 

DU DEEIPHOUE 5. Subscriptions shall be payable on January 
Ist in each year. Any member desirous of relin- 
quishing membership shall give notice thereof in 
writing to the Hon. Treasurer or Hon. Secretary 
not later than February lst in any year, amd in 
default of such notice such member shall be lable 

for the subscription for the current year. 
ot income 6. The income and funds of the Socicty shall 
and funds be applied towards the promotion of the objects of 

the Society. 


Beeule 7. The management and administration of the 
affairs of the Society shall, subject to these Rules, 
be vested in a Council consisting of 12 Acting 
Vice-Presidents and 36 other members of the 
Society, all of whom shall be elected at the Annual 
General Meeting of the Societv, and shall hold 
office until the next Annual General Meeting. 
The Officers of the Society shall be ex-officio 
members of the Council. Any vacancy occurring 
during the year may be filled by the Council, and 
such appointment shall hold good until the next 
Annual General Meeting. Twelve Members of 
the Council shall form a quorum. 


Appointment 8. The Officers of the Society who shall be 
aus elected at the Annual General Meeting and hold 
office until the next Annual General Meeting 


shall be the following :— 


Klection of 


(a) A President of the Society who shall take 
the chair at all meetings of the Society and 
of the Council. No member of the Society 
shall hold the office of President for more 
than two consecutive vears or be eligible 
for re-election as President for two years 
after the expiration of anv second succeed- 
ing vear of his tenure of office as President. 


(b) A Deputy President who shall, in the 
absence of the President, preside at all 
meetings of the Society and of the Council. 


(c) An Hon. Treasurer who shall be the Ac- 
counting Ofhcer, and shall be responsible 
for the payment into the Society’s Banking 
Account of all monevs received by him on 
behalf of the Society. The Hon. Trea- 
surer shall prepare for the Annual General 
Meeting a Balance Sheet and Statement of 
Accounts in respect of his year of office, 
and 


(d@ )An Hon. Secretary who shall be responsible 
for all the secretarial work of the Society, 
and shall be Editor of the Society’s publi- 
cations. The IIon. Secretary shall account 
to the Hon. Treasurer for all monevs re- 
ceived by him on behalf of the Society. 


These Officers shall bé ex-officio members of 
the Council and all Committees thereof. 


Any vacancy amongst the officers occurring 
during the year shall be filled by the Council, and 
such appointment shall hold good until the next 
Annual General Meeting. 


9. Such persons as the Society may desire to 
hovour may at the Annual General Meeting, on 
the nomination of the Council, be elected as Hon. 
Vice-Presidents or Hon. Life members of the 
Society, but thev shall not as such be entitled to 
vote or take anv part in the management and 
administration of the affairs of the Societv. 


Hon. Vice-Presidents shall hold office for one 
year, but shall then be eligible for re-election. 
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Appointment 
of Standing 
Committces 


Council 
Meetings 


10. The Council shall elect, not later than 
the month of February in each year, from amongst 
its members (exclusive of ex-officio members) the 
following standing Committees :— 


(a) A Finance and General Purposes Commit- 
tee which shall certify all accounts prior to 
their presentation to the Council for autho- 
ritv for payment, and shall consider and 
report to the Council on all questions of 
finance and expenditure, and on all general 
matters affecting the management of the 
Society. 


(b) An Exhibitions Committee which shall 
report to the Council on all matters in con- 
nection with the Society’s Exhibitions. 


(c) A Publications Committee which shall be 
responsible to the Council for the Society’s 
publications. 


Each Standing Committee shall consist of ten 
members, and shall elect its own Chairman. No 
member of the Council shall serve on more than 
two Standing Committees, excepting the Chair- 
man of each Committee, who shall be an ex-officia 
Member of each of the other Standing Committees 
and the officers. 


Five inembers of a Standing Committee shall 
form a quorum. 


The Council may appoint special Committees 
for special purposes. Unless otherwise directed 
by the Council no Committee of the Council shall 
have any executive powers, and no act or decision 
of any Committce shall be deemed to be an act or 
decision of the Council. 


11. A meeting of the Council, of which not 
less than seven davs’ notice in writing, together 
with particulars of the business to be transacted 
thereat, shall be sent by the Hon. Secretary to 
each member thereof, shall be convened so often 


Finagcial 
provisiens 


Apporntincnt 
and Duties 
of Auditor 


Exbibitious 


as the Council may decide, or whenever the Hon. 
secretary shall think necessary, or on a requisition 
in writing signed by not less than 12 members of 
the Council stating the purposes for which such 
meeting is desired. 


12. The Bankers of the Society shall be 
Messrs. Coutts & Co., or such other bankers as 
the Council shall hereafter from time to time 
appoint. The Society’s banking account shall be 
in the name of ‘‘ The National Rose Society,’’ 
and no cheques shall be drawn on the account 
without a resolution of the Council, which resolu- 
tion ‘shall be entered on the Minutes of the 
Council. 


All cheques shall be signed by two of the 
following persons: the Hon. Treasurer, the Hon. 
Secretary, or the Chairman of the Finance and 
(;eneral Purposes Commiittec. 


The Reserve and Spccial Funds of the Society . 


shall be invested as the Council may direct in the 
joint names of not less than three members of the 
Society, who shall be nominated bv the Council. 
Such investments shall not be varied or realised 
except with the authority of the Council. 


18. The Socicty shall at the Annual General 
Mecting appoint as Auditor for the ensuing vear 
a Certificated Accountant, who shall hold office 
tor one year, but shall be eligible for re-election. 
The Auditor shall examine and audit the books 
and accounts of the Society and the annual 
balance sheet, and shall ascertain that all pav- 
ments have been duly authorised by the Council 
and vouched. 


14. The Society shall hold one or more 
Metropolitan I:xhibitions in each vear and pro- 
vincial Exhibitions when practicable, and may 
also hold Exhibitions in conjunction with any 
other Societv, but no Exhibition held by the 
Society shall extend over more than one day. 


The Council shall have power to make such 
Regulations for the management and conduct of 
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Affiliation 
of Locil 
Rose, ete., 
Socicties 


Nomibiations 
for Clee lett 
at Annaa. 
General 
Meetiive 


Voting at 
Annua! 
Ge per:al 
Meeting 


Exhibitions, and such Rules for judging thereat 
as it may think proper, and such Regulations and 
Rules shall be binding on all members of the 
Society. 


None but members of the Society shall exhibit 
at any of the Society’s Exhibitions with the excep- 
tions that a lady who is a member of the family 
and of the household of a member may exhibit in 
the Ladies’ Artistic Classes, and that members of 
a Provincial Society may exhibit at an Exhibition 
held by the Society in conjunction with such 
Provincial Society. 


15. Local Rose, or other similar societies, 
which offer not less than £15 (exclusive of Chal- 
lenge Cups) in prizes for Roses annually may, 
with the approval of the Council, become affliated 
to the Society on payment of an annual subscrip- 
tion of 10/6 and subject to their observing the 
Regulations for Exhibitions prescribed by the 
Council. Affiliated societies shall be entitled to 
receive copies of the National Rose Society’s pub- 
lications, and to offer for competition such medals 
of the National Rose Society as the Council may 
determine. 


16. The nominations for clection at the 
Annual General Mecting of Hon. and Acting 
Vice-Presidents, Hon. Life members and officers 
shall be made by the Council, which may also 
nominate members of the Society for election as 
ordinary members of the Council. Members of 
the Society nay make nominations for the election 
of ordinary members of the Council provided that 
such nominations shall be signed by not less than 
two members of the Societv and sent to the Hon. 
Seeretarv, together with the written consent of 
the nominee to act, not later than December Ist 
next preceding the Annual Gencral Meeting. 


17. A voting list with the names of the candi- 
dates for election at the Annual General Mceting 
shall be sent by the Hon. Secretary to each mem- 
ber of the Socicty, with the notice convening the 


Aanual 
Goneral 
Meeiling 


meeting, and at the same time each member of 
the Society shall be given a record of the attend- 
ances of the officers and members of the Council 
at the meetings of the Council and its Standing 
Committees held during the past year. Each 
member present and voting at the Annual General 
Mecting shall strike out the names of any candi- 
dates for whom he or she does not wish to vote, 
and sign his or her voting paper, which will be 
collected by the scrutincers. 


The scrutineers shall ignore any voting paper 
in which has been left a number of names in 
excess of the number of candidates to be elected, 
or which has not been signed. 


18. The Annual Gencral Meeting of the 
Society, of which meeting not less than seven 
davs’ notice in writing together with particulars 
of the business to be transacted thereat shall be 
sent by the Hon. Secretary to each member of the 
Society, shall be held in January of each year, 
and the order of business shall be as follows :— 


(i.) Confirmation of Minutes of the last Annual 
General Meeting. 


(ii.) Reception of Annual Report of the Council 
and the Hon. ‘reasurer’s Statement of 
Accounts as audited by the Society’s 
Auditor. 


(iii.) Election of Scrutineers. 


(iv.) Election of President, Deputy President, 
Hon. and Acting Vice-Presidents, ordin- 
ary members of the Council, Hon. Trea- 
surer, Hon. Solicitor, Hon. Secretary, and 
an Auditor for the ensuing year; and 


(v-j Other general business. 
All voting shall be by members of the Society 


in person, and no voting by proxy shall be 
allowed. 
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Special 
al 
Meeting 


Removal of 
Member's 
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Alteration, &e., 
of Rules 


19. A Special General Meeting of the 
Society of which meeting not less than seven days’ 
notice in writing together with particulars of the 
business to be transacted thereat shall be sent by 
the Hon. Secretary to each member of the Society, 
shall be convened by direction of the Council, or 
on a requisition in writing signed by not less than 
25 members of the Society stating the purpose for 
which such mecting is desired. 


No business other than that for which the 
meeting has been convened shall be taken at any 
Special General Mecting. All voting at such 
meeting shall be by members of the Society in 
person, and no voting by proxy shall be allowed. 


20. For the considcration of any question 
affecting the conduct of anv member of the 
Society, or any motion to disqualify a person for 
membership, a Special Gencral Meeting shall at 
the instance of the Council be convened, and such 
meeting shall have power on a vote taken by 
ballot by a majority of two-thirds of the members 
present and voting to remove the name of such 
member from the list of members, whereupon 
such person shall cease to be entitled to any of 
the rights and privileges of membership of the 
Socicty. 


21. These Rules shall not be added _ to, 
amendcd or rescinded, except at an Annual 
General or a Special Meccting of the Society, and 
then only with the consent of not less than two- 
thirds of the members present and voting at such 
mecting. 
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MR. CHARLES E. SHEA. 


By The EDITOR. 
v 


The frontispiece to this year’s Rose Annual, is an excellent 
portrait of Mr. Charles E. Shea. It is not giving away any secret to 
say, that it was only with the greatest difficulty, owing to his well- — 
known dislike of publicity, that he could be persuaded to consent 
to its publication. My first recollection of Mr. Shea was in 1899. 
Our membership was then under 500. Dean Hole was President, but 
did not attend the meetings of the Council, and so Mr. Shea became 
Chairman. In those davs there was no Reserve Fund, and the 
balance at the end of the Financial Year was never very large. 
Under Mr. Shea’s skilful handling and guidance, the Soctety soon 
began to make great headway. The Shows then were held at the 
Crystal Palace, a very inconvenient place for many, and _ the 
arrangements with the old company were not very satisfactory, so 
another venue had to be found, and it was Mr. Shea who first 
suggested the Temple Gardens. Here, however, finance entered 
largely into the scheme. Again Mr. Shea suggested, and verv 
liberally supported, a Guarantee Fund, but such was the success 
of this venture, that after the first year, the guarantors were not 
called upon to pay any part of the expenses. The rapidly increasing 
membership, and the great public interest evinced in the Society’s 
Shows, soon necessitated a still larger show ground being found, 
-and in 1905 the Great Summer Exhibition was held for the first 
time at the Roval Botanic Gardens. After the death of Dean Hole, 
in 1904, Mr. Shea was elected President of the Society, and his 
two years of office came to an end all too soon. However, in 1913, 
acquiescing in the general wish of the Council, Mr. Shea again 
consented to serve as President. Time was when we used to 
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wrangle as to whether the Summer Show should be held early, or 
late, in July. So vigorously did we advocate our claims at times, 
that it got to be known as the battle between the North and South. 
It was here that Mr. Shea made his influence felt—he was not an 
exhibitor, so could hold the scales evenly, that in the end a happy 
compromise was effected. 


For some years Mr. Shea has been Chairman of the Finance 
and General Purposes Committee, and rare indeed is he ever 
absent from its meetings. 


Mr. Shea’s charming garden at Foots Cray contains many beds 
of Roses, but it is not confined to Roses alone. Chrysanthemums 
were at one time a very great hobby, and in addition to winning 
many prizes for chrysanthemums, Mr. Shea has also raised several 
new varieties. 


As showing the high esteem in which Mr. Shea is held, it 
should be mentioned that at the time he was first President of the 
National Rose Society, he was also President of the National 
Chrysanthemum Societv, and a member of the Council of the Royal 
Horticultural Society; Mr. Shea is Vice-Chairman of its Floral 
Committee, and a membcr of its Scientific Committee. Mr. Shea, 
too, has done much to encourage the love of gardening in the 
East End of London. 


Such practical work as this might well have been urged, as an 
excellent reason for abstaining from literary work, but Mr. Shea 
has frequently cmploved his pen in the columns of the Gardening 
Press, with much advantage. 


In 1914 the National Rose Society conferred upon Mr. Shea 
the Dean Hole Memorial Mcdal, and well does the writer recollect 
the occasion of the presentation. Everyone present felt, that never 
was the Societyv’s highest honour more worthily bestowed. 
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As a Chairman Mr. Shea has had few equals. His calm, 
judicial manner, coupled with his well-known fairness and sound 
common sense, have never failed to command respect, even when 
the most thorny questions have been under discussion. 


This all too short appreciation of one of the best friends the 
Society has ever had, cannot be concluded without mentioning that 
Mr. Shea is a member of the Alpine Club, the Authors’ Club, and 
the Camera Club. 


THE ROSE DISPLAY AT THE BOTANIC 
GARDENS, REGENT’S PARK, 1918. 


A Non-Rosarian’s Notes and Thoughts. 


I ain almost beginning to get a grudge against the Rose, were 
such a thing possible. No one would imagine that such a beautiful 
and popular flower would ever be so mean as to let anybody in. 
I would never have thought it, and had anyone told me that such a 
thing had happened, I would have been an unbeliever had not I 
nyself had painful experience to the contrary upon two widely 
separated occasions. One is ancient history. It happened in this wise. 
In ‘‘ dear, dirty ’’ Dublin in the ages long before the great war began, 
there used to be a great Spring Show of Daffodils and Roses. To 
one of these I was summoned as a judge. I accepted the invitation. 
I turned up in due course, and I well remember the slight shock 
when I found that there were only to be two of us, and that my 
companion was Dr. O’Donel Browne who, I think, could hardly 
be described as a daffodil] man. In fact, I don’t know if he had got 
so far as to plant them in his Rose beds !—a proceeding which I 
can recommend on the practical authority of a famous and learned 
Rosarian who, whenever he appears in print, hides his light under 
a white Rose, just as on public occasions he does the same under a 
re topper.”? Judging began; previously it had been explained to 
us that I was to do the daffodil section, with my co-judge as a kind 
of sleeping partner, who would invariably put the most implicit 
confidence in my decisions, and that when the turn of the Roses 
came that the positions were to be reversed, and that I was to be 
the harmonious second fiddle. ‘To begin with, “‘ all went merry as 
a marriage bell.’’ The daffodil section was done to our mutual satis- 
faction, when a messenger hurriedly approached the Doctor and 
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put a telegram envelope into his hand. ‘‘ I must go at once. I am 
awfully sorry; it is an urgent summons to a patient who is excced- 
ingly ill. You will do the Roses all right.’’ And before I could 
say Jack Robinson he was gone. And there was I, who was just 
able to distinguish a Rose from a cabbage, left alone in all my glory. 
It was a truly awful moment. All those feelings about a friendly 
earth opening and swallowing people up came over me, and it was 
only when Sir Frederic Moore stepped into the breach himself that 
I felt myself again. All’s well that ends well. The earth did not 
swallow me up, and the seed sown in Dublin has grown in my heart, 
and of late years has impelled me to see the great Annual Show 
of the National Rose Society. The display in 1918 was much 
smaller than any of its predecessors; nevertheless, it was very 
enjoyable. There wasn’t too much to see. Somehow the huge 
marquee, filled to repletion, used to seem almost too much to 
get round in comfort on a hot sunny afternoon. There were 
many new presentations, which are always a great attraction. 
There was the large “‘ floral decoration ’’ section. ‘There was the 
gencral tent, with excellent samples of box, vase, and grotip dis- 
plays, and for once in a way there was a new break among the 
latter, St. Elizabeth caught on an errand of mercy, which her 
guardian angel camouflaged by turning her little loaves into Roses. 
All this, and the memory of the people who were there, including 
our gracious Patroness, Qucen Alexandra, and the cheery, brave 
boys in blue, such keen Rose lovers as Miss Willmott, Mr. C. E. 
Shea, and dear old Mr. Page-Roberts, one of many clergy who 
follow in Dean Hole’s footsteps; and the President himself looking, 
““in the pink,’’ and as fresh as a Rose 
after his little blow at the sea, as energetic as ever. 


as the modern phrase gocs, 


All these visions and memories were all that remained to me 
of the summer display, when one morning on opening my letters I 
found what afterwards proved to be nothing less than a command 
from our Secretary to write an account of ‘f Regent’s Park, 1918.”’ 
The importunate widow cannot be compared with him for a 
moment. He is in another class altogcther. I could not get out 
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of it. Roses! Roses! for the second time of asking you have landed 
your humble servant and devotee in a quandary, and there is no 
Sir Frederic to help me out. No ‘‘ White Rose,’’ no ‘‘ Danecroft,”’ 
no Pemberton, to tell me what to say. What then? I am resolved 
what to do. I will do what authors used to do in the olden days. 
I will call for aid from the Spirit of the Rose, and as I cannot 
make poetry I will copy a line from an anonymous poem on Tea 
(published 1748), ‘‘ Hail, Goddess of the Vegetable, hail!’ Then 
as something nice to say, hoping for favours to come. Here are two 
more lines :— 


‘‘ Thy Power rever’d o’er num’rous Realms is known, 
And half the willing World appears thine own.”’ 


[Here followed a long pause in my writing. ] 


Secondly, what 1s very much more to the point, as there docs 
not seem to be much inspiration coming my way, I am going to copy 
writers like William Coles, the herbarist, and John Rea, the florist, 
and put myself under the protection of someone, so that they may 
get all the kicks and myself the ha’pence. ‘‘ To the very keen, 
very importunate, very courteous, truly noble and perfect lover 
of the Rose, Courtney Page, Sécretarv of the National Rose Society, 
Editor of the Rose Annual for 1919, I humbly beseech you to give 
me leave to commit this writing to your most immediate Protection, 
that in case it should meet with any malevolent Spirits, that should 
have any thoughts to cast forth their venemous detractions and 
aspersions upon it, the Luster of your name will cause them to 
vanish, no otherwise than the Nocturnal Spirits doe at the approach 
of the Sunne.’’ That little mixture of Coles and Jacob ought to 
do the trick. If these rambling thoughts do appear in the 1919 
and are unpopular, ‘’ Please, readers, it wasn’t me.’’ At the Rose 
Show no suspicion of the coming jar was present to interfere with 
my perfect enjoyment. There were plenty of good flowers to be | 
seen; plenty of friends to talk to; quite excellent lunch and tca 
arrangements; good music; and a delightfully sunny but not too 
warm an afternoon. 


Se 
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Of course, the new Roses took up a good deal of my time. 
Although there were none from the very famous and important 
McGredy Manufactory at Portadown, in Ireland, there was a good 
muster of seekers for awards. The seedling tent is always thronged 
when once the general public are admitted. ‘The wish for some- 
thing new is very pronounced at all shows, and the Rose Show is 
no exception. The distribution of medals and certificates (see 
page  ) shows the official judgment; mine in several cases did 
not coincide, but then, I know no more of the points of a Rose 
than I feel pretty confident any of those who judged do of the 
points of a florist’s tulip. 


I liked Pax. Nothing in the tent appealed to me as did this 
vrand pure white, with its two or three rows of great, large—but not 
too large—petals and its bright claret and gold eye, and its delicious 
‘old clove *’ scent. I am told it is top hole for massing. Mr. 
Pemberton produced two good things when he gave the world 
Danae and Moonlight. In Pax he has gone one better. Wall this 
be the Rose to carry his name down the ages? Before everyone 
was turned out of the tent for the judging, I put down Mrs. Elisha> 
Hicks as a certain recipient for a Certificate of Merit or a “‘ gold.” 


It was, however, upon this occasion— 


‘* Born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.’’ 


It got nothing, yet it was very sweet-scented, of beautiful form 
and of dainty colouring—a deep blush self. I heard afterwards 
that it was too much like varieties already in commerce, but when 
I asked a very well-known Rosarian to name some of them, he 
came to a full stop after he had named two! 


Oh, how we do want a National Rose garden or two; then the 
true merits of Mrs. Elisha Hicks could be tested impartially and 
side by side with those too-much-alike for shows. In such gardens 
there would be untold pleasure for hundreds of humans. Good old 
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stager Roscs would love them too, for they would give them hie. 
New comers would love to go there, for they would be given a fair 
chance and no favour. Oh, for these gardens! 


Lamia, a hybrid Tea of Easlea production, was about as 
cffective and striking a bit of colour as any in the whole show. Its 
deep rich rosy-apricot had many admirers. -‘‘ How do I know? ”’ 
One has to hear a good deal when one goes round note-taking. 
Lamia received a very fair share of praise, including no small 
amount of my own. It is nice to be in ‘‘ the swim ”’ with one’s 
spots; and I certainly was in this instance. 


Chaineleon, from Alexander Dickson & Sons, was undoubtedly 
a very distinct variety, reminding one of Juliet; but here the 
colouring was more subdued and softened. It is down in my note- 
book as a combination of warm rose and pinky-orange. It received 
a Certificate of Merit. 


A curiosity, in its way, was the gencral resemblance between 
two seedlings raised miles apart from one another, viz., Lady 
Beatty and Dr. Joseph Drew, both good warm pinks, and both 
fragrant. 


FE. Godfrev Brown, from Hugh Dickson, Ltd., was what I 
call a real old-fashioned sort of Rose, both in its colour, which 
was what is usually and I think correctly called ‘‘ old rose,’’ and 
in its scent, which was delicious, enough of itself to cover a multi- 
tude of sins. ‘‘ I am a child of earth and a son of Adam. If in 
some future cxistcnce I am denied the scent of the Rose and the 
flavour of the peach there will be something wanting to my 
felicity.”’ [Oliver Wendell Holmes. ] ‘‘ Thems my sentiments too.’’ 
In the group and box tent there were fine displays, which appeared 
to the casual observer much as usual, but there was one striking 
new departure in the group which was staged by Mr. D. H. 
Davics, of Weatheridge, Beaconsfield. He tried to illustrate the 
legend of St. Elizabeth and the Roses, and so broke entirely new 
ground. I fear a good many reports missed the point and gave but 
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wooden accounts of what they saw. ‘‘ Bowls of Roses adorning the 
sides, and a tray of Roses in water being arranged at the foot of 
the statue ’’ was one report as if arrangement of the flowers, as 
flowers was everything, and not the carrying out of the legend, 
which should be the supreme test. Some visitors said that Mr. 
Wettern’s group ought to have had the first prize because his Roses 
were finer and better than those of Mr. Davies. Undoubtedly they 
were; but in a decorative class, the quality of the individual blooms 
ought not to be the most important factor in ‘‘ pointing ”’ for the 
prize. <A break away, such as the allegorical introduction of 
St. Elizabeth, should score heavily, and in my opinion it would 
have been an error had the awards been different. The idea seems 
a valuable one. Why not a class for an allegorical group in some 
way connected with the Rose? ‘Take, for example, old Maunde- 
ville’s tale of the origin of red and white Roses in the ‘‘ Felde 
Floridus ’’ near ‘‘ Bethelem.’’ Or, why not a prize for the most 
appropriate sundial for a Rose garden? Or a class of Rosa Lawren- 
ceanas, as particularly suitable for the now all important rock garden, 
and as I can speak from personal experience as perfectly delightful 
for the decoration of our sitting rooms? Somehow, not being a 
show man or a Rose florist, the show boxes and their contents never 
get the attention from myself that one feels they should do. One 
has to be educated up to them. Hence upon this occasion my oniy 
object in visiting them was to see if my good friend Mr. G. Prince 
had got his usual prize in the Tea section. Sure enough he iad, 
for it is commonly reported that his past record has been so remark- 
able that it takes a brave man to enter the lists against him. That 
‘* ‘eas ’’ are very beautiful as shown in their partly-expanded bud 
stage nobody can deny, certainly not myself, but my taste compels 
me to like such a flower as the Honble. Ina Bingham still better. 
It is a shy bloomer, and only a poor semi-double ! hence it is seldom 
to be met with; but as according to the psalinist one day in Para- 
dise is worth ever so many anywhere else, so one fully freshly- 
opened flower of Ina is worth whole beds full of others. Can any 


e doubling *» make up for that yellow centre of stamens? Is any 
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colour more lovely than the fresh bright rosy-pink of her petals? 
Is any Rose sweeter? It reminds one always of Rose Celeste, 
which I for one hope never to be without. For years I knew it as 
the Grasmere Rose, because my old Headmaster, Thring of Upping- 
ham, found it in a cottage garden there and brought it to Fairfield 
(the school garden at Uppingham), and to his own private garden 
below the old school house, and always spoke of it with love and 
rapture as something very lovely and very satisfying. I can hear 
him now talking of its ‘‘ jolly ’’ pointed buds. Yes, semi-doubles 
to me they are the Roses of Roses for the garden. On the eve of this 
last ‘* Regent’s Park ’’ I was at Kew and had a good look at all the 
Rose beds. Not one—not even General McArthur, Ophelia, or Lady 
Ashtown, appealed to me as did Cherry Page. My taste may be un- 
educated, or common, or peculiar, but whatever it is it leans to the 
Cherry Page type of bloom. It was like the old original Gallicas 
or Damascenas more than the old Centifolias. Hence I rather looked 
out at this last show for good semi-doubles, or as some would have 
it, semi-singles. My list is a short one; you see, I did not know 
the rod in pickle our secretary had in store for me, or probably it 
would have been longer. Pax, already described and written about. 
Rodhalte, a very bright little cerise; Beulah, a fair-sized rosy-pink, 
and so swect. I almost think my good friend Miss Philbrick would 
consider the most select display lacking without it. You should 
hear her talk about its merits. Irish Glory, a wonderful bit 
of bright colour, more, if my memory serves me, single than semi- 
single; and, lastly, Rouge Angevine, what I should describe as a 
grand scarlet, amply large enough to please the greatest lover ot 
size. Mr. Cant told me it was a poor doer, unless it was grown 
every year from maidens. My comnient is: It is well worth the 
trouble, for a more glorious bit of bright colour is not excelled if 
rivalled in the whole of, to me, the known Rose world. 


My last few lines must be devoted to a note on the excellent 
plan of showing Roses in round wicker baskets. The brown of the 
wicker work is just right as a colour for the receptacle of the dis- 
play. Then the size is so adjusted that one gets a good idea of 
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what the variety they hold is like ‘‘ en masse.’’ It also gives an 
opportunity of showing buds, stems and foliage. Constance, a 
very lovely new yellow in G. Paul and Sons’ fine semi-circular 
group at the southern end of the omnium gatherum tent, looked 
very fine indeed, arranged in such a receptacle. K. of K. and Mrs. 
Wemyss Quin, which formed part of a competitive set, staged by 
Alexander Dickson and Sons, were also noticeable among those in 
round baskets. In the afternoon they had gone—carried off in 
triumph by our Royal Patroness to Marlborough House. They 
richly deserved the honour. 


And now I have done. Should these notes appear in print the 
words are the work of Jacob, but their inclusion in the Rose Annual 
tor 1919 is the doing of Page. 


JOSEPH JACOB. 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE ROSE SHOW... 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS. 


By Rev. J. H. PEMBERTON, Havering-atte-Bower, Essex. 


I am recording some memories by request. ‘The worst of it 
is that in doing so a certain amount of one’s own personality is. 
involved. If, however, one has to speak of oneself, one hopes the 
reader will absolve the writer from egotism. 


My earliest recollection of a Rose Show is the annual visit I 
used to pay with my father to the Crystal Palace Rose Show. To 
lovers of the Rose the Crystal Palace Rose Show must on no account 
be missed. In those mid-Victorian days if you missed that it was 
like missing a visit to the Royal Academy, for just as there was 
only one Royal Academy show, so likewise there was only one 
Rose Show. Roses, of course, were te be seen at general flower 
shows, but so far as one is aware, there was only one place and 
one day in the year at and on which the show was for Roses exclu- 
sively. You sce, the Crystal Palace itself was an attraction; the 
building, designed by Sir Joseph Paxton as a Palace of Peace, and 
erected in Hyde Park for the great International Exhibition of 
1851, a sort of league of nations, had not been long removed to 
Sydenham. It was then a place of popular resort, and popular 
events were held in the Palace and its gardens. In the mind of 
the Rosarian the Crystal Palace and the Rose were indissolubly 
connected; to divorce the one from the other was unthinkable. 
This was long before the birth of the National Rose Socicty, but 
as soon as the N.R.S. was twelve years old, and had gathered 
sufficient strength, it naturally went to the Crystal Palace. This 
was in 1888. And, moreover, when in late years some of the: 
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vounger and perhaps more progressive members of the N.R.S. 
ventured to suggest that the Committee should seek for some other 
place in which to hold the Society’s Metropolitan Exhibition, the 
idea, if carried out, said the older members, would result in the 
ruin and possible death of the Society. You see, they could not 
‘conceive of the chief Rose Show of the year being held in any 
place other than the Crystal Palace. 


I began to go to the Crystal Palace Rose Show with my father 
when a child in petticoats—they kept boys longer in petticoats in 
those days than they do now; knickerbockers were unknown. The 
annual visit to this Rose Show was long and eagerly anticipated. 
On one occasion the boy thought he would exhibit a Rose there. 
He did so, and well remembers walking over London Bridge, in 
company with his father, with a very fine Marie Baumann in his 
buttonhole—it had to share the buttonhole with a large bone 
button of his buff dress, but it couldn’t be helped. The boy fancied 
it was a good Marie Baumann when he gathered it, and on London 
Bridge his opinion was strengthened by the way passers-by stared 
at it. The old village church, with its high pews, was repeatedly 
the scene of the boy’s Rose competition; but now there was going 
to be one at a real Rose Show. So the boy on his arrival at the 
Crystal Palace went intently up and down the serried ranks of 
Rose boxes to discover a better Marie Baumann than the one in his 
buttonhole. Well, he couldn‘t find it! He did feel proud; he knew 
it was a grand bloom. 


The Roses at the Crystal Palace Show in those days were all 
staged in boxes, but not the stereotyped regulation size boxes 
which have contributed such a monotony of effect to Rose Shows 
of later times. The boxes were of all sizes and shapes, broad, long, 
fat, and even circular. They were stuffed with shavings, covered 
with moss, and the Rose tubes were stuck in according to fancy. 
To give some idea of the various methods adopted in staging Roses, 
a quotation from a then popular Rose Manual may be of assistance. 
‘The author is the late Mr. William Paul :— 
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‘* As to the boxes in which the flowers are to be packed 
_and exhibited; their ordinary size is, length 3-ft., width 14-ft., 
depth 1-ft. Five inches of this depth forms the body of the 
box, and seven inches the lid. The lid should shift on and off 
at pleasure by means of moveable hinges. A box of this size 
will contain six varieties (three in the back and three in the 
front row), three trusses of each variety—that is, in all, 18 
trusses of one stem; or it will contain 12 varieties (six back 
and six front), one truss of each; or 18 varieties (six back, 
six middle and six front) of single blooms.’’ 


So you see that sometimes the box had two rows of flowers, at 
other times three; it was an accommodating box. Then, again, 
there was considerable freedom in the staging; exhibitors endea- 
voured to follow nature as far as it was possible in an exhibition 
box; they had an eye for added foliage and buds to contribute to 
the gracefulness of the exhibit. There were mo decorative classes, 
only boxes. Now the way in which the exhibitor is advised to 
stage his Roses will give us some idea of the general effect of the 
Roses as seen at the Crystal Palace. Again let-me quote from the 
Rose Manual :— 


‘* It is a good plan to arrange those flowers which are pro- 
duced in clusters, as Jules Margottin and the globular flower, 
as La Reine, in the back row, while the solitary and flat flowers, 

- Madame Vidot and Souvenir de la Malmaison are made to 
occupy the front. Then as to colour, among the best flowers, 
red, in its various shades, largely predominates, and it is some- 
times tantalising to be obliged to admit a variety for the sake 
of colour, in the place of a better one, the colour of which 
superabounds. But so it is at present, and we must make the 
best of it; for too great a sameness of colour, however good the 
quality of the flower, would certainly be a point against the 
exhibitor in the eyes of competent judges. ‘To make the most 
of the materials at hand, begin by placing a light and dark 
red side by side, then a white, yellow or purple, again a dark 
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or light rose colour, and so on; thus working in two shades of 
red or rose (the superabounding colours) to one white, yellow 
or purple. The beauty of a stand of Roses is greatly enhanced 
by judicious working in of a few leaves, but they should be 
the leaves of the variety they are attached to. A few small 
buds pushing out here and there give a free, graceful and 
natural appearance to the exhibition, but neither buds nor 
leaves should be so numerous as to crowd or obscure the 
flowers; they are to the flowers what the hair is to the human 
head, the absence in either case baldness which is well to 
avoid.”’ 


“ A baldness !’’ What would he have said to the modern stand 
of exhibition Roses; no buds, no foliage except perchance one 
leaf, all the Roses rigidly fixed upright by patent flower supports, 
the boxes of regulation size, and even regularity in the shape of 
the flowers being a point which tells in the judging! A sort of 
military exactness rather than a floral phantasy. And whilst on 
the subject of exhibition boxes, the writer has seen at the Crystal 
Palace and elsewhere a circular sieve-like stand of Roses, the 
largest and flattest bloom in the centre, ringed round with flowers 
of lesser size, the smallest being staged in the outer circle. 


The writer of these recollections well remembers his first visit 
to the Crystal Palace Rose Show as an exhibitor. The year is not 
fixed in his memory, but probably it was in 1875. His stock of 
Roses consisted of fifty standards purchased the year before of 
Thomas Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth. He entered in one class only 
twelve varieties, three of each. In these treble classes it was the 
aim of the exhibitor to set up the required three blooms of each 
sort as far as possible in three stages of development, the bud, half- 
open flowers, and the full-blown Rose. The box he used—it was 
his only one—was the ordinary size box as recommended above by 
Mr. William Paul. In the corner of the box were some half-a-dozen 
‘* gpares.”? The flowers were not wired, the stems were inserted 
in very small tubes, having a flange at the top to keep them from 
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sinking into the moss and shavings with which the box was stuffed. 
The blooms were fixed in the tubes as tight as possible by short 
plugs of rhubarb stalks. Some small forked twigs were stuck in 
the shavings to keep upright the heads of those Roses which lacked 
stiffness. He was very proud of one treble, a new variety, Captain 
Christy. There were just three blooms of it on the bed and, as 
luck would have it, in the three stages of development. He 
travelled down from London Bridge to the Palace with Dr. 
Quennell, of Brentwood, an ardent Rosarian and an expert exhibi- 
tor. Two very good varieties were raised in his garden, Countess 
of Rosebery and Duchess of Bedford. The morning was sunny and 
hot, and on the way down the doctor discussed his seedlings; many 
would probably be in a bloom for the first time that bright morn- 
ing, and he would miss them if he did not hurry back as soon as 
the judging was over. Arriving at the Crystal Palace Low-Level 
Station, we found no van—the Crystal Palace authorities usually 
had a van to meet all trains. We waited and waited, but no signs 
or tidings of a van. The hour was late; we each had one box only, 
my companion’s was the larger, so we put one box on the top of 
the other and carried them up the steep hill and into the Palace 
ourselves; it was a hot morning, and a hot business. The arrange- 
ment of the Show was perfect; every exhibitor had his place on 
the staging marked out for him by a small white card bearing his 
name, so each found his place however late his arrival. On opening 
his box the lad found several blooms off the twigs, especially the 
Captain Christys, which had broken loose and waggled about. 
Something must be done to stop this another time; he would con- 
sult his companion, the Doctor. It appeared that the Doctor used 
straight pieces of black wire thrust into the calyx of the Rose. 
When the lad returned home he tried his hand at this game, it 
looked so easy, but he broke off so many heads that he gave the 
job up. Nevertheless, those restless Captain Christvs were 1m- 
pressed upon his memory; they had taught him a lesson, so he 
got some very stiff galvanised wire, made a loop at one end to hold 
up the head of the Rose without injury, and let the other end 
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rest at the bottom of the tube. As far as his memory serves, it was 
not a general practise to wire the Roses, and he believes he was 
the first to use wire supports with a loop at the top. Certainly it 
was a novelty to many from the way they came round and 
examined the wire—several ‘‘ borrowed ’’ a wire. Two or three 
years later patent wire supports were introduced. But this by the 
way. 

As to results, of course we both hoped to win a prize, although 
we could hardly expect it, seeing there were no protected classes— 
big and little amateurs all competed together; but I think one 
appreciated a prize all the more highly when he won it in what 
was practically open competition. Dr. Quennell obtained a fourth 
prize for his twenty-four, and how his blue eyes twinkled! The 
lad’s twelve trebles were passed over. But it didn’t matter; he 
was not in the least disappointed; he had achieved one of his 
ambitions, he had staged Roses, good Roses too, from out of his 
garden, at the Crystal Palace Rose Show! Exhibiting Roses at 
local exhibitions, even if he won a prize, was as nothing in com- 
parison to being an exhibitor at the great Rose Show of the year; 
being in the company of leading Rosarians and, although he was 
of course an unknown stranger, nevertheless, he was ‘‘ in the 
swim.’’ But before the day was over he was to some a stranger 
no longer : the ever-ready right hand of fellowship—a characteristic 
trait of the true Rose grower—had been offered and grasped. Two 
great men came up, talked to him and gave him encouragement, 
Ben Cant and George Prince. The latter had but recently intro- 
duced Roses grown on what was then a novelty, called ‘‘ the culti- 
vated seedling briar,’’ and he expatiated on its excellence. The 
idea of growing exhibition Roses on anything else but standards 
was, to the lad, a new thing; his father always had standards; 
bush Roses were associated with the Provence, Maiden’s Blush, 
De Meaux, Moss, Duchess of Sutherland and the like; bush Roses 
were grandmother’s Roses; was Mr. Prince right? It was a doubt- 
ful experiment; nevertheless, he would try it. So after further 
consultation with Mr. Prince later in the day he ordered twelve 
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And what of the future—shall we ever have another Rose 
‘Show at the Crystal Palace? If so, what a sight it will be! No 
more lines of exhibition boxes—the boxes have completely dis- 
appeared. Nature is triumphant. Right down the centre of the 
whole length of both North and South Transepts are staged repre- 
sentative groups of Roses, with plenty of space to promenade 
between each group. Will it ever be realised? From 1914 to 1918 
it has been commandeered for a home of industry, a camping 
ground for soldiers, a training school for sailors—and for one 
-object: a grievous, cruel war. Who would have thought in 1851 
that all this would go on in a building destined to be a memorial 
of the world’s amity, a League of Nations, the Crystal Palace of 
Peace ? 
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THE DECORATIVE VALUE OF THE ROSE 


By E. HOCKLIFFE, Littlebrook, Uppingham. 


What is the decorative value of the Rose? The picked flower 
on long, slender stalk is a fine thing, Roses in vase or bowl] surpass 
in richness, in wealth of colour and in grace all other flowers; there 
never was so lovely a flower, there never will be one lovelier, and 
yet, which is the more beautiful, the Rose-bed or the herbaceous 
torder? Few will hesitate to cast their vote against the Rose. 
Think of the stately delphinium, the flaunting orange lily, the 
gaudy hollyhock, the gay splendour of the sunflowers, and all the 
common but beautiful plants of the herbaceous border. | What 
delicious visions of beauty do they recall in these November days! 
Has the Rose the same quality as these? Set it where they are set, 
and will its value in the border be the same as theirs? No, it will 
not—fortunately. How dull if all our gardens were filled only with 
the Rose; for the Rose garden, be it said, with bated breath, is 
never the finest feature in any garden. Who ever saw a Rose-garden 
that for beauty could compare with those delightful pictures of 
cottage gardens that used to be painted by Mrs. Allingham? It is 
true enough that some of the Climbing Roses, even the quite 
common kinds, have a grace and freedom and picturesqueness of 
their own, but the real merit of the Rose resides in most cases in 
the beauty of the bloom, and not in the combined beauty of the 
plant and the blossom upon it. The fact is that if you care for a 
mass of colour in your garden, for a beauty that is dependent not 
merely on colour but on grace and attractiveness of growth as well, 
there has never yet been found anything that can challenge the 
herbaceous border; probably the most resolute Rose-lover would 
not contest this; but this is not to say that the Rose plant is 
wholly without beauty or that it cannot play its part effectively in 
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your decorative scheme. The beauty of the climbers, the charm 
-of the pillar Rose, especially of some of the single ones, the splen- 
dour of the pergola when the plants have covered the unsightly 
props, all these are too obvious for anyone to insist upon them. 
But look at the wild Rose—where does it grow? In the common 
hedgerow, mingled with hawthorn or whatever grows there; and 
what more lovely than its trailing sprays, its wild freedom, its 
unaffected grace! So, if we will, we may plant our Roses in the 
border and let them grow freely amid the daisies and the hundred 
other plants that grow there. But they must be plants that will 
attain some size and that have a grace and ease and freedom of 
growth. Gruss an Teplitz (may the name be changed !), for in- 
stance, is an excellent plant for the purpose; what a fine spot of 
colour it makes, and what colour it has in its foliage too, how it 
draws your eye, how rich are its drooping heads; set it in the 
proper place in your border where it will tower a little above its 
nearest neighbours; set it, for instance, among white lilies or white 
daisies, and how finely it displays itself! Irish Elegance, too, 
though less brilliant than Gruss an Teplitz, is admirable in the 
border ; it is always in bloom; its blossoms are lovely from the bud 
to the full-blown Rose, its young foliage is beautiful, and it makes 
a full, broad and fairly well formed plant; three or four plants set 
at intervals along a border give a character to that border all the 
summer long; few things are more beautiful in the carly June 
morning, while the dew is on the leaves and the sun still shines 
through the early mist; they gain so much from their setting; 
planted merely with other Roses in a bed, one never knows how 
lovely they can be. The Rose, in fact, requires a background for 
the revelation of its full beauty ; one sees the Rose usually with no 
background at all, and one cannot but be conscious that though 
the bloom itself is fine, there is nothing to set it off; but that 4s 
just what the other plants can do, and if the blooms are less fine 
than those of the Rose bed, the effect of the whole is infinitely 
finer. ‘There are, of course, always in a garden places where a 
free-growing Rose bush stands finely and effectively by itself; and 
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then again in the formal garden, the old-fashioned standard, 
despised by many, is most useful and decorative, with its stiff, 
unbending stateliness, crowned by the richness of its blooms—and 
you can make a very telling line with such plants along a terrace 
border. All of this is painfully obvious; does anyone not know 
all that has been said here? All that the writer would insist on is 
that the Rose should not merely be grown for the beauty of the 
individual bloom, or for the purposes of exhibition, or of raising 
your neighbour’s envy. It should be used also in the ordinary 
garden just as any other shrub; and for a concluding word, the 
very graceful single Roses in particular should be so employed. 
If they have not the pomp and splendour of the others, they have 
a grace, a tenderness, a freshness as of the dawn, a shyness that 
wins our love and makes us at times vow that we will grow no 
others; and then we look at the others—well, well, there is nothing 
like the Rose, we must come back to that. ‘‘ The world is too 
much with us,’’ sings the poet, but not so the Rose; of that we 
can never tire. 


THE EVOLUTION OF A ROSARIAN. 


By a City Man. 


This little article recounts the experiences of a man who, 
starting as an absolute ignoramus eventually won a First Prize 
at the National Rose Show. 


My introduction to Rose-growing came about in this way. 
Having been accustomed all my life to various activities I found, 
when my eldest son knocked me out at boxing one day, that it 
was time for me to relinquish such strenuous exercises and devote 
my leisure to other spheres of recreation. 


I had the usual suburban garden, within eight miles of 
Charing Cross, on heavy clay, subject to the drawbacks of fogs in 
winter and great heat refraction in summer. My wife, who was 
devoted to the herbaceous border, one day suggested I should take 
charge of the Roses. 


At that time I can truthfully say I did not know the difference 
between an old Gloire and W. A. Richardson. In further proof 
of my ignorance I sent an open order to a well-known firm for 
some trees and left the selection to them. In due course they 
arrived, and the jobbing gardener was told to plant them. 


His methods impressed themselves on me. A round hole, 
about 6-in. in diameter was made into which the Rose roots were 
pushed. Needless to say the results the following summer were 
not very encouraging. I now know that the planting of a Rose tree 
is a very delicate operation. Still that summer saw the birth of 
interest. 
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I found that a class for voung gardeners was held every 
Tuesday at the London County Council Technical Institute near 
by, so [ joined and during that winter season hurried through my 
dinner and made regular attendances. I hold no brief for the 
London County Council, but more power to their elbow if thev 
provide such teachers as the one I sat under, C. H. Curtis. As I 
Jook back I must have been a veritable thorn in the flesh to him. 
The remainder of the class, with the exception of two, consisted 
of voung professional gardeners in training who were fairly well 
advanced, whereas I did not even possess elementary knowledge. 
I can sce even now the look of pained astonishment on the 
instructor’s face at some of the abominably crude questions I 
asked; but I wanted to Know, vou know, and he bestowed on mc 
untiring patience and good temper. 


It was then that I heard of the National Rose Society and 
became a Member. I found the publications a gold mine, and 
enthusiastically called the attention of many of my neighbours 
to the benefits of its membership, and I succeeded in securing a 
number of new micmbers, that the Secretary wrote asking me to 
become the Hon. Local Secretary. 


The Society’s literature whetted my appetite for more, so I 
bought several books on Rose-growing, finding Foster-Melliar the 
most helpful. His lucid instructions led to a glimmering of 
intelligence. 


I decided the following November to take up and re-plant all 
my trees, following the instructions given in the Society’s book. 
I planted the leading varieties of Wichurianas on the fences with 
excellent results, and can strongly support the recommendations 
which have appeared by Dr. Williams from time to time in the 
Society's Annual as to the value of this family for growing in 
town gardens. 


I also planted in a corner of the garden where it did not get 


much sun, Conrad F. Mever, which made wonderful growth, and 
D 
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soon filled a large space. I have counted over sixty blooms at a 
time on this one tree, and can strongly recommend it for London 
gardens. 


The following season I had my first reward. My Roses 
acquired a little local notoriety, and neighbours used to drop in 
of an evening to see the blooms. 


By this time I was thoroughly interested, and having fre- 
quently to travel I took every opportunity of visiting Rose gardens. 
I have seen the gardens of many of the Icading professional growers 
in this country which experience is an cducation in itself. 


When in Paris I used to go out to the Bagatelle Gardens. On 
one occasion I went to the Cochet’s place, some thirty or forty miles 
out of Paris, when Madame Cochct was kind enough to person- 
ally conduct me through the gardens. Finding I was so enthusi- 
astic, she suggested I should see M. Gravereaux’s Gardens at 
L’ Hay, and was good enough to give me a letter of introduction, 
which I presented the following week. M. Gravereaux most 
courtcously piloted me over his wonderful place. 


My knowledge of French being limited, I took with me my 
younger son (who has for the past four years been fighting in 
France) as interpreter. One thing that struck me immediately was 
the number of climbers trained on iron arches, so I asked if they 
did not suffer in the winter through contact with the iron. 
M. Gravereaux turned to my son and asked, ‘‘ Is your father a 
professional Rose-grower?’’ My son replied: ‘‘ No, father is 
only a small amateur with a few hundred Roses, but as you see he 
is quite mad about Roses.’’ M. Gravereaux said: ‘‘ I asked, 
because the President of your Society was here last week, and 
that was precisely the first question he asked me.’’ M. Gravereaux 
then explained that as the climate was so much dryer than our 
English climate the Roses sustained no damage. Fancy the joy 
of finding oneself shining in the reflected glory of our then revered 
President ! !! 
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What a difference climate makes! I had a nice little cottage 
and garden by the sea in the Isle of Wight to which we frequently 
resorted. One September I decided to plant some climbers. Mr. 
Ernest Merryweather, of Southwell, advised me, that by defo- 
liating, planting could be successfully carried out even at that 
time of the year; so I put in a number of climbers which were 
quite successful. I cut back some of the long shoots and stuck 
them in also. I did not even plant them, but rammed them 
down in the earth, and they all succeeded so well that in two or 
three scasons I had the place covered with Roses, among their 
number being Lamarque, Niphetos, Climbing Devoniensis and 
other varicties which are useless to attempt to grow in or near 
London. 


Here let me recommend the Gerbe Rose for a situation facing 
due North. Having had previous experience of this Rose in that 
position, I planted one on a wall facing due North in 1916, and 
in two years it has covered a Jarge space and is now over 10-ft. high. 


After living thirty years in a London suburb a new Rose world 
was opened up to me when I removed to the outskirts of an old- 
world town in Herts, over thirty miles from London. ° 


I found the situation ideal, a mile from the Market Square; 
so much in the country was it that I had to put galvanised wire 
netting all round the place to keep the hares out. The soil seemed 
perfect. The garden, some two acres in extent, is on the slope of 
the highest ground around with the maximum of sunshine even 
in winter. 


I took with me a couple of hundred of my old favourites, the 
last of which however did not get planted till Jate in April. 


That first summer made me acquainted with the only drawback 
of the situation, viz., the high winds which coming up from the 
West seemed to have nothing to stop their force. 
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I found about a hundred Rose trees left by my predecessor. 
These were so rocked about in the wind that their roots were 
exposed, in fact they were almost blown out of the ground, The 
following November I was obliged to replant them al], much deeper 
than the text books direct, but with to me very beneficial results. 


Compared with town we are fairly free from mildew. The 
only trouble I have is with a Jarge bed situate in front of the 
house which was first attacked in August, and this I attribute to 
the draughty situation. I certainly have managed to reduce the 
severity of the attack by a liberal application of soot; a wrinkle 
given me by an old resident, who in his day was famous as a 
prize-winner. 


Why should Julict, Soleil d’Or, and others of the Pernetiana 
family be so prone to black spot? Julict is the worst, and if grown 
at all should be placed in a ficld by herself. I have however this 
season successfully used Sulphate of Iron as a preventive and the 
plants have had very healthy foliage. 


In November, 1916, I planted one hundred Roses received 
direct from Pernet-Ducher, Lyons, which survived the long journey 
well, with the exception of two plants of Mrs. F. W. Vanderbilt. 
I devoted a bed to these, planting 38-ft. apart each way. 


They were cut hard back, and although the winter of 1916 was 
said to have been the most severe in this district for sixty years, 
I did not lose a single plant. This bed gave me a fine display in 
1917. In the following November I again cut back hard to establish 
them, and this suinmer they have been a very beautiful sight. 


In 1917-18 with a milder but wetter winter, my losses were 
much heavicr. Tor instance out of one new bed of twenty, I 
lost no fewer than seven plants. 


I had oak poles planted S-ft. high, and spaced G-ft. apart, 
with a connecting branch from pole to pole, on a walk 200-ft. in 
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length, against which I planted some of the best climbers, including 
Wichs., intending to form a screen. Here let me give a word of 
advice. Always strip the bark off your poles. Neglect to do this 
lcd, the first summer after planting, to an invasion of all the pests 
nature provides. The result was practically the loss of a scason’s 
growth, but the following vear I was rewarded by seeing them 
srowing over the top, and this sereen when in flower was a glorious 
sight. 


The following amongst others did well :— 


Joanna Sebus. 
Billard ect Barré. 
Zepherin Drouhin. 
NoéHa Nabonnand. 
Bouquct d’Or. 
Parfum JI,’Hay. 
Goldfinch. 

A. S. Gray. 


The Wichs. simply romped away, notably Alberic Barbier, 
Alexander Girault, and Robert Craig. 


I recently picked up in a second-hand shop a copy of the first 
edition (1848) of ‘‘ The Rose Garden,’’ by William Paul, with the 
original coloured plates. It is interesting to note that of the 
hundreds of varietics he names I could only identify about half-a- 
dozen which are in cominerce to-day. 


Whilst I thoroughly enjoyed everything appertaining to the 
growth of the Rose, I could never be induced to exhibit. The 
shading, tying, and the consequent excitement, labour and 
anxiety semed too much for me. However, last Show Day found 
ame wending my way to Regent’s Park with a box full of good 
blooms, and fifty in reserve. Older members may recall their first 
attempt at exhibiting, when I relate that on opening out the care- 
fully tied blooms the petals all droppcd off, and I had to rely on 
my reserve, which had been cut that morning. 
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Having at last staged my box I withdrew at the given signal 
inwardly pleased with my own exhibit. I met some friends out- 
side the tent and speedily got interested in one section of the 
eternal subject, Roses, and truth to say, forgot all about by own 
exhibit. I blush to write it, but I actually did blush when a 
friend, no other than my first instructor, came up with the welcome 
ncws, and congratulated me on having obtained a First Prize. 


And now, in concluding this discursive, disjointed article, 
let me advise every man who has passed the fiftieth milestone to 
take up a hobby, and naturally I say make your hobby Rosc- 
growing. If you cun once become “‘ enthused,’’ Rose-growing 
will give you all the excitement a man requires—healthy excite- 
ment, too, with work to do in the open air. 


I can also recommend it as a cure for insomnia. Why, even 
in the winter I can, on putting my head on the pillow get a 
mental vision of some particular Rose and decide how it shall be 
pruned, but before that stage is reached I am in the arms of 
Morpheus. 


War worries recently brought on a slight indisposition for which 
I consulted a Harley Street physician who, after examining me, 
said ‘f You are a sound man, what is your relaxation?’’ I 
answered, ‘‘ Rose-growing.’’ He said, ‘‘ Go on with it, for your 
age (sixty next birthday) you are remarkably healthy. Keep it 
up, and bar accidents you will live to be ninety.” 


This opens up a new vista. Continue growing Roses and I 
may possibly become a centenarian. Who knows? | 


GOLDEN OPHELIA (H.T.), GoLtb MEDAL, SUMMER SHow, 
JULY 2ND, 1918. . 8 
Raised by Messrs. B. R. Cant & Sons, Colchester. 
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HYBRID WICHURAIANA ROSES. 


Some Little Known Varieties. 


By GEORGE M. TAYLOR, Edinburgh. 


It would be a matter of supererogation on my part to deal 
with the evolution of Rosa Wichuraiana, beginning with the little 
white-flowered species introduced from Japan by the botanist 
whose name it so worthily bears, and ending with such an acquisi- 
tion to the race as Emily Gray. That work has already been done 
on scvcral occasions, but my friend Mr. Courtney Page has sug- 
gestcd to me that a note upon the newer and some of the little 
known sorts would be of interest. ; 


The lover of Roses, and this literally means everybody, has 
adopted the name of ‘‘ Rambler ’’ for what are strictly known as 
Hybrids of Wichuraiana, and the name is a most suitable one in 
every sense. But the name thus adopted is apt to be somewhat 
misleading, and, in my experience at least, I have found that it 
leads to errors, and, in consequence, disappointments to some 
purchasers. For example, Crimson Rambler—now superseded but 
good in its day—is often ordered when Excelsa is meant, and I 
believe that when the majority of people ask for Crimson Rambler 
they have Excelsa in their minds. The continued popularity of 
Crimson Rambler, judging from its enormous sale year after year, 
1s a matter of surprise to me, and I can only think that Excelsa— 
which, after all, is the popular Crimson Rambler—is the variety 
that people actually want. 


‘There is an evident want of knowledge on the part of the 
average Rose-grower as to the varieties of Hybrid Wichuraiana 
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Roses that are actually in commerce, but which, for some strange 
reason, are apparently little known and are seldom asked for. 
People marvel at the popularity of Dorothy Perkins; they say it 
has become very common, and its ubiquity is such that many writers 
have expressed surprise at secing it so largely employed in gardens. 
But is criticism of this kind incrited? Caroline ‘Testout, for 
example, is also seen everywhere, and most lovers of Roscs are verv 
pleased indeed to have a Rose of such an accommodating character. 
Tell us of something better, they say, and we will certainly trv it. 
This is exactly what I propose to do in the case of Dorothy Perkins. 
When we consider what a reformation was created in gardens of all 
kinds by the introduction of Dorothy Perkins, it need occasion us 
no surprise to find its popularity lingering so long. But, if I mav 
express surprise, it 1s upon the want of initiative on the part of 
many nurscrymen and most of the writers in the gardening Press 
in recommending sorts that are undoubtcdly better than our old 
and valued friend—Dorothy Perkins. 


Minnehaha, sent out by Walsh in 1905, is an cxainple of a 
neglected variety that deserves much wider recognition. Although 
it was introduced only four years later than Dorothy Perkins, 1t 
has never really attained much popularity simply because that 
varicty has always been kept so much in the foreground. And vet, 
grow the two together, test them in flower, truss, hardiness, and 
robustness of growth, and I think it will be found that Minnchaha 
must be voted the finer. Its large truss, with its exquisitely placed 
flowers, 1s indeed a thing of beauty and gracefulncss. This fine 
variety is descended ‘from R. Wichuraiana crossed with the famous 
old Hybrid Perpetual Paul Neyron, and it 1s not a sport from 
Dorothy Perkins, as is stated in the ‘‘ Rose Annual for 1911.’’ 


Petit Louis is evidently little known, although it was show 
in splendid condition at the great International Show of the Roval 
Horticultural Society in 1912. It was raised by M. Nonin, of 
Chatillon, a very eminent French horticultunist, whose name 1s 
more associated with and better known in regard to the chrvsan- 
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themum than it is with the Rose. Mr. Robert Fife, of Edinburgh, 
was so greatly impresscd with the beauty of this fine Rambler when 
he saw it exhibited in London that he at once procured plants from 
France and introduced it into commerce in this country. I am 
astonished that it has been so long neglected by other nurserymen, 
for, apart altogether from its beauty and its undoubted superiority 
over Dorothy Perkins, it flowers at least fourteen days earlier than 
the older and better known variety. Petit Louis bears elegantly 
formed flowers of a soft pink disposed in charming sprays. It is a 
cood grower, and is much less addicted to mildew than Dorothy 
Perkins—this affliction is rarely seen with us on Petit Louis—and 
it is a decided advance on the older types. It need hardly be said 
that if Petit Louis were used in conjunction with Dorothy Perkins 
—or, better still, with Minnehaha—it would prolong the flowering | 
period very materially and add very liberally to the season of 
Rambler gaicty in gardens. 


‘Chatillon Rambler (Nonin, 1918) is, I am glad to say, gradu- 
ally making steady way in the appreciation of Rosarians, and I 
now find it included in many more catalogues than it was wont to 
be. It deserves to be more largely growm than it is at present, and 
a trial will soon reveal its merits. It is a grand grower, and a very 
late flowerer. It has exceedingly attractive trusses of what I call 
rosy-flesh flowers, but I see the colour is described by the raiser 
as being ‘* muslin-rose,’’ whatever tint that may be. Nevertheless, 
no matter how one describes the colour, it is a Rambler well worthy 
of the attention of everyone who is interested in this supremely fine 
group of decorative Roses. Here, again, I think, the superiority 
over Dorothy Perkins is undoubted. 


”’ 


When we come to white Ramblers it is astonishing how people 
will still cling to White Dorothy Perkins. I am told there are 
some stocks in commierce of this variety that retain their purity, 
but I must confess I have never seen them, and I always find a 
more or less reversion to the type—that is, to Dorothy Perkins. 
Even if White Dorothy,came white without any variation, I would 
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still contend that its day has passed. It has been completely super- 
seded by Sander’s White Rambler, which is the finest white 
Rambler at present in commerce. The astonishing thing to me 
is the neglect of this Rambler by the trade. It was sent out in 1912 
by the Continental house of Sander and Sons, a firm whose name is 
more associated with orchids than it 1s with Roses. I think that 
we owe the fact of this Rambler having been put into commerce 
to the perspicacity of a well-known British horticultural journalist, 
who is thoroughly au fait with all matters relating to his profession, 
and who is a real judge of flowers. He happened to be in Messrs. 
Sander’s office in Belgium one morning, and a box of seedling 
Roses had just come in from some correspondent—he thinks—in 
Germany. As the firm were not in the Rose trade they were not 
disposed to consider the seedlings that had been sent for their 
inspection, but their visitor was greatly struck with the sprays of 
the white Rambler, and strongly advised them to send it out. They 
knew he was an experienced horticulturist and, valuing his opinion, 
they took his advice—hence Sander’s White Rambler. 


The flowers of Sander’s White Rambler are very beautifully 
shaped—they are, indeed, charming rosettes of the most glistening 
white—and they are very fragrant, exhaling the real, so-called, 
‘* old-fashioned ’’ Rose perfume. In this respect no other Rambler 
can rival it. The foliage is mildew-proof, and it is a strong 
growing variety. 


The swect fragrance of the previous variety reminds me of 
another highly-perfumed Rambler. This is Edgar Andreu, sent 
out by Barbier in 1912. This beautiful Rambler is derived from 
R. Wichuraiana crossed with the favourite old China Cramoisi 
Supérieur, and it will at once be observed that the pollen parent 
is one of the grandest of the race of monthly Roses which is still 
the only really perpetual family we possess. The flowers of Edgar 
Andreu are very much larger than those of Excelsa, and they are 
different in colour. ‘They are a bright blood-red, or really a bright 
crimson, having the reverse of the petals tinged with bright rose. 
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The blossoms are borne in trusses of from 7 to 15 flowers, ani 
apart from their beauty, the foliage is also very attractive. It is a 
dark, glistening green, absolutely resistant to mildew. I am very 
fond of Edgar Andreu; there is something about it so reminiscent 
of the fine old Cramoisi Supérieur. 


Edgar Andrcu is an example of the union of China blood with 
R. Wichuraiana, and we have seen what the infusion of Hybrid 
Perpetual blood has done in connection with this Japanese species. 
Dorothy Perkins, for example, is reputed to have been descended 
from R. Wichuraiana and Mme. Gabriel Luizet ; Minnehaha, again, 
is derived from R. Wichuraiana and Paul Neyron; andgDiabolo—a 
wonderful colour—is from R. Wwecthuraiana and the gloriously 
coloured old Xavier Olibo. There are, of course, several examples 
of the union of Tea blood with R. Wichuraiana, and Jersey Beauty, 
Shower of Gold, and Alberic Barbier might be cited as typical 
examples. We have still to obtain a really good yellow Rambler— 
one, I mean, that will hold its colour—but, of the varieties that are 
now: in commerce and which have been thoroughly tested, I prefer 
Aviateur Blériot. This variety owes its descent to R. Wichuraiana) 
and William A. Richardson. Although Aviateur Blériot was sent 
out by Faque et Fils in 1910, its merits do not seem to have been 
discovered and appreciated by the majority of lovers of the 
Ramblers. 


Paul Noel, sent out by Robert Tanne, in 1913, is derived 
from R. Wichuraiana and Mons. Tillicr. The pollen parent is the 
little-known Tea Rose raised by Bernaix and sent out in 1892, and 
the hybrid—Paul Noel—is absolutely a new break in colour in the 
Rambler section. It is, unfortunately, somewhat variable in colour, 
but at its best it rivals the deeper tints of Lyons Rose when it 
assumes that coppery tone which everyone seems to appreciate so 
greatly. The flowers of Paul Noel are large—fully double the size 
of those of Dorothy Perkins—and are borne in trusses of from four 
to six. The colour is often very light, but even when it comes 
toned down a bit by adverse climatic conditions it is still very 
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beautiful. I would describe the softer tone as a mixture of old 
rose and pale ycllow. This variety is a robust grower with highly- 
polished foliage of dark, bronzy green. 


Dr. Henri Neuprez, sent out by Tanne in 19138, is also obviously 
of Tea descent. I think when it becomes known that it will dis- 
place the old and favourite Alberic Barbier. In colour this Rambler 
is a pale vellow; the flowers are large and well formed, the buds 
are very elegant in shape, and the growth is strong and robust. 
There is no question whatever about the hardiness of either Paul 
Noel or Dr. Henn Neuprez. We have grown them for five years 
at Fdinbuxgh with no shelter whatever between them and the Gram- 
pians, right on the shores of the Firth of Forth. ‘The mang, beast, 
or plant who can survive that ordeal can live and thrive and flourish 
abundantly in any situation in the British Isles. 


Miss Helyett, from Faque et Fils in 1909, is derived from 
R. Wichuraiana and the old Ernest Metz. While it is by no means a 
novelty, it cannot be said that it is well known, and, for some un- 
accountable reason, one seldom sees it referred to in the Gardening 
Press. Can it be that people have overlooked this grand Rambler? 
It is a very vigorous grower with dark, handsome foliage. Its large, 
full flowers of a bright shade of carmine pink with yellowish salmon- 
pink centres, are very attractive and pleasing, and it is a variety 
which blooms early and lasts a long time in beauty. ‘This, to my 
taste, is one of the grandest of the Ramblers. When thoroughly 
established it 1s without a rival. 


The possibilitics inherent in R. Wichuraiana in conjunction with 
other species and varictics of the Rose are immense, and I believe 
that we shall see a great development amongst the Ramblers. No 
one can doubt the value and beauty of the Hybrids of R. Wichu- 
raiana, and Dorothy Perkins has certainly demonstrated how gardens 
can be adorned in a variety of ways with festoons and garlands of 
gay blossoms rioting over arches, pillars, posts, pergolas, tree stumps 
and all manner of other erections that will support the growths. 
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And, if it can be managed at all, get the growths so trained up 
that they can then be allowed to trail down from some height, for, in 
this way, the best effect is obtained from all Ramblers. The weep- 
ing stems, laden with trusses of blossom, are remarkably graceful 
and beautiful. 


Then, too, I strongly advocate that all Ramblers should be 
planted and established on their own roots. That is almost a sure 
method of obtaining successful results, and, I believe, plants on 
their own roots mav now be obtained in many leading nurseries. 
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ROSES IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


By DONALD McDONALD, F.L.S. 


During the long and anxious years of strife it has been incum- 
bent upon everyone to do his bit in ‘‘ carrying on,’’ and it is 
surprising the number of tonics that our great London has been 
capable of providing. It was the privilege of the National Rose 
Society to lend its support in a thoroughly practical manner to an 
important war undertaking which the Government permitted to 
be held in Trafalgar Square in June last, to assist towards the 
funds of the British Ambulance Committee, who during hostilities 
had been doing such good work on the French front. They 
needed money for their funds, and they were happily advised 
when they came to the decision to make a flower show the leading 
feature in the display by which they intended to attract visitors. 
Everyone knows Trafalgar Square, with its monuments, flagstones, 
and fountains, all dulled into a leaden appearance through the 
effects of a smoky atmosphere. Given scope and opportunity, it 
is extraordinary how in a few hours the decorative floral artists 
can convert the barest of places into fairy bowers and scenes of 
beauty. Some magic, one would think, was required to transform 
this wilderness of stonework into a garden blossoming like the 
Rose, but with remarkable intelligence an energetic President and 
Secretary, associating themselves with other societies, set to work 
and soon made the spaces allotted to them an overflowing mass of 
colour. Imposing surroundings always help to improve the effects 
of well-directed skill towards embellishing a particular spot, and 
from its very inception the exhibition caught the public fancy, 
and when the Duchess of Portland came to take charge of the 
opening ceremony, a fine reception awaited her; indeed, it could 
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only be likened to a floral whirlwind gathering up the fragments 
needed in the conduct of a merciful side of the war, the whole 
business further gave one the impression that it was being criticised 
by the great naval hero overlooking movements from his high 
pedestal. The Princess Royal, Princess Maud, Princess Patricia, 
Princess Louise and Queen Amelie were present, the Lord Mayor 
of London came in state, and the Bishop of London invoked a 
blessing on the work; and there were many lady stallholders and 
others helping the enterprise. Roses galore prevailed everywhere 
in exhibits, on the stalls, buttonholes being carried about by young 
ladies, English and French, all in dainty attire, and their sales 
augmented the figures considerably. Queen Alexandra sent some 
lovely Roses from Sandringham, and Mrs. Lloyd George sold 
blooms from a specially decorated stall, others were put up by 
auction, one button hole realising £150. 


The many friends who so kindly sent Roses will be glad to 
know that Mr. Bradley Peyman, the Vice-President of the British 
Ambulance Committee, informed me recently that he was able to 
report that no less sum than £9,000 was, as a result of the enter- 
prise, added to their funds. 
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THE BEST TWELVE BEDDING ROSES. 


—— 


By H. R. DARLINGTON, Potters Bar. 
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A selection of the best 12 bedding Roses may perhaps be 
made more or less to one’s own satisfaction upon materials 
collected from one’s own garden, but it by no means follows that 
such a list will be cqually satisfactory to my neighbour; he may 
attach a high value to some quality that appcars to me of secondary 
importance, and a Rose that is satisfactory in my soil and under 
my treatment will not necessarily be so in another garden. Again, 
in comparing Roses in our own gardens and those of our friends, 
it is well to bear in mind that we see our own gardens throughout 
the season, but those of our friends only on a few days at most 
in the course of the year. In selecting the best 12 bedding Roses, 
therefore, I rest my judgment on my own plants, and by no means 
suggest that it is likely to be of general application. 


My own garden lies high, sloping to the South, on gravelly 
soil 6 or 8 feet deep, overlving the London clay. There is little 
difficulty about drainage, but the soil is naturally poor, except 
where beds have been specially prepared, and apt to suffer from 
droucht in the summer months. 


In making my list I have decided to exclude the polvantha 
pompons, which I think excellent for bedding, but best when 
kept to themselves in rather formal beds. Half a dozen of the best 
of these are Orleans Rose, Mrs. W. H. Cutbush, Jessie, Katharine 
Zeimet, Maman Turbat, and Ellen Poulsen. I have also excluded 
the Chinas, although some of these are first rate for the purpose. 
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especially Comtesse du Cayla, Queen Mab, Mme. Eugéne Resal, 
and Laurette Messimy. ‘Taking these out, my list is as follows :— 


Shades of Pink. Crimson. Orange and Yellow. 
Mrs. E. G. Hill. Mrs. Edward Powell. Mme. Edouard Herriot. 
Mme. Léon Pain. Red Letter Day. Prince de Bulgarie. 
Mme. Abel Chatenay. Richmond. Mme. Ravary. 

Ophelia. : General McArthur. Lady Hillingdon. 


These Roses may all be planted about 1-ft. 9-in. apart in rows, 
leaving about 1-ft. 6-in. between the rows. 


I have put Mrs. E. G. Hill at the head of my list, for it is 
still the glory of my summer and autumn garden. It is to my mind 
a most beautiful flower; the outside of the petals is a deep reddish 
pink and the inside silvery blush. The blooms are not quite of 
sufficient substance for exhibition, but are beautifully shaped, and 
open almost as well in wet as in fine weather. They are carried 
on upright stems about 3-ft. high in bunches of three or four, on 
sufficiently long stems to be allowed to open one after another 
without the necessity for disbudding. The growth of the plant is 
strong, but not too much so to make a good bed, and the foliage 
is large and well retained, not being much affected by disease. I 
have two beds of this Rose, one in a place where it receives a good 
deal of shade, and the other in a more sunny position, and the 
plants in the more shady position are slightly taller than those in 
the sunnier one. 


Mme. Léon Pain is an excellent garden Rose, rather more 
branching than the last named Rose; it keeps its foliage well, and 
is not much troubled with disease. It is, however, somewhat 
affected by wet weather, and if the rain be heavy will not open 
well, but it is so free flowering, that unless the wet be very long 
continued, fresh buds soon take the place of those that are spoiled. 
The shape of the flower is fair, but perhaps a little too rounded, so 
that it requires care in arranging when cut, for it may look heavy 


if it be too much bunched together. 
E 
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Mme. Abel Chatenay is so lovely and free flowering that it 1s 
difficult to exclude it from a list.-of best bedding Roses, but it has 
certain faults from this point of view. The foliage is rather sparse, 
and requires a good deal of attention to keep it free from mildew 
and Black Spot, to both of which it is readily subject. The plants 
are apt in their second growth to put all their energy into a single 
strong shoot, and this at pruning time is often left too long, with 
the result that the plants tend to get leggy and, further, the plants 
are not particularly long-lived, and therefore require frequent 
renewal. Notwithstanding these defects a good bed of this Rose 
is so pleasing that it is well worth the trouble involved in keeping 
it in good condition. 


Ophelia is another free-flowering Rose in which the pale 
flesh coloured flowers with salmon-tinted centre, are nearly all 
well formed and the supply continuously maintained. It makes 
nice bushy plants, with good foliage, that is fairly easy to 
keep free from disease. It is desirable to disbud slightly in the 
second flowering. The plants grow well, as a rule, but this year 
my bed of this Rose has been cleared out by the comparatively 
new plague, known as Crown Canker, and I shall have to discard 
the plants and renew with young trees. Crown Canker does not 
kill the plants at once, but when they are once attacked the growth 
soon becomes unsatisfactory, some of the stems which at pruning 
time looked the most reliable die back and growth proceeds 
from below, but less vigorous, as a rule, than it should be, and 
the flowers produced become gradually poorer. If taken in time 
I think it is possible to cure this disease by transplanting, entirely 
removing the affected parts, both living and dead, painting the cut 
surface with tar or knotting, and in replanting being careful to 
keep the junction of scion and stock well above the surface of the 
ground. I certainly succeeded in one case, but it took five or six 
years and two transplantings to effect the removal of the disease, 


and it is not worth the trouble. It is better to buy or bud fresh 
plants. 
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Mrs. Edward Powell I incline to regard as on the whole the 
‘best of the crimson bedding Roses.. It is a free and continuous 
bloomer, the flowers are carried well on upright stems, but the 
habit of the plant is good and the bush well formed. ‘The foliage 
is most lovely, the leaves, especially when young, seeming to. 
be permeated with a tinge of brownish purple. It is free from 
disease. The colour of the flowers is a bright light crimson, which 
looks well when arranged for decoration, and have a certain frag- 
rance of their own, but not the damask perfume. Its chief fault 
as a bedding Rose is the want of form in the flowers. 


Red Letter Day has a similar fault, but even more so, for the 
flowers are nearly single, arfd it has no great fragrance. Subject 
to this it is a really fine bedding Rose. From the opening of the 
first bloom down to the end of the season the bed is never without 
flowers, and often full of them. The colour is a wonderfully deep 
crimson, which will stand the hottest sun when all the other crim- 
sons are spoiled. The growth is very free, and about three stems 
picked with their buds will make quite a large vase of blooms for 
the house, which will open gradually and last for a long time. 
The foliage is good, and but little troubled with mildew. A sharp 
look out, however, must be kept for Black Spot, and the sulphur 
bellows kept ready for the first indication of this pest. They will 
keep it under fairly readily. 


Richmond is still a first-class bedding Rose with me and, like 
the last, the bed never lacks a flower throughout the season. Its 
fault is that the colour comes poor in hot weather, with the result 
that the second flowering, though it looks well in the bed, is of no 
great account for picking in a normal August; there is, however, 
little to complain of as a rule in the early and late flowers, but if 
the most shapely results are desired, some disbudding must be 
practised. It is not much troubled with Black Spot or mildew, but 
it is well that a good look out be kept for the latter, and any early 
attack frustrated at the outset. Some plants are not long-lived, 
and weakly ones should be replaced at once. 
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General McArthur is a fine, strong grower, with good foliage. 
The flowers are freely produced and delightful in cool weather, 
they have a fine perfume. Like the last, they are better 1f somewhat 
disbudded. ‘This Rose has one serious defect as a bedding Rose, 
and that is that it flowers in batches, and between the batches, or 
flowering periods, there is‘a considerable interval, during which 
the bed is flowerless, or nearly so. 


Mme. Edouard Herriot, the ‘‘ Daily Mail’’ Rose, is, like 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, too well known to need description. The 
plant is, happily, hardy, and does not die back like Rayon d’Or. 
In many ways it is an excellent bedding Rose. The colour of 
shrimp pink is noticeable from all over the garden, and no one 
passes the bed without remark. The foliage is dark glossy green, 
and not troubled by mildew, but a very sharp look out agains 
Black Spot must be kept and preventive measures taken before it 
appears. Probably sulphur applied in the early morning in hot 
weather is most effective. Neglect of this may strip the plants of 
their leaves and leave the bed a failure. The flowers are produced 
at the top of upright stems, and their fault is that their stalks are. 
usually not strong enough to keep them upright. 


Prince de Bulgarie makes a nice compact bush, which is free 
and constantly in bloom, and the flowers are beautiful, with their 
shades of rose and apricot down to early autumn. Later, however, 
they lose their colour rather badly. Its foliage is as beautiful 
as any garden Rose we have, except, perhaps, Gruss an 
Teplitz. For such lovely foliage it seems a shame to have to add 
that it is slightly subject to mildew and rather seriously to Black 
Spot. In this respect it is much on a par with Mme. Abel 
Chatenay. 


Mme. Ravary has an almost ideal habit of growth for a 
bedding Rose. It is stocky and short jointed, and almost always 
well ripened. The foliage is dark green and glossy and nearly 
free from disease. The form of the flowers also is gencrally good,. 
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and the colour orange yellow. The tint is fairly deep in summer 
and early autumn, but the fault of the plant is that in late autumn ° 
this colour seems to get gradually washed out, and the late flowers 
are poor and negligible. 


Lady Hillingdon, the last in my list, and the only Tea, is 
also a fine orange yellow of better colour than the last, but thinner 
in petals and poorer in form. The foliage is a fine bronzy green, 
and the stems bronzy red with a purplish bloom, and these show 
up the flowers well, while the habit of the plant is branching and 
good for bedding purposes. The plant is hardy for its class, but 
requires good cultivation or the shoots are apt to become too 
spindly and the flowers inferior. 


In making the foregoing list I have had in mind plants of 
general good behaviour and easy cultivation under ordinary con- 
ditions. I have therefore included only one Tea Rose, but for 
those who can grow Teas tolerably easily, there are at least five 
that are worthy of consideration. These are Mme. Antoine Marie, 
Alexander Hill Gray, August Comte, Lady Roberts, and Mrs. 
Herbert Stevens, all of which do well with me, and I should be 
sorry to have to omit from my bedding Roses. 
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DECORATIVE TEAS AND CHINA TEAS.. 


By W. EASLEA, Danecroft, Eastwood, Leigh-on-Sea. 


aS 


The popularity of the Hybrid Tea has somewhat eclipsed the 
above most charming groups, and it would be unfortunate if they 
were allowed to pass into oblivion, for they have many claims upon 
our regards. ‘ 


There is a poptlar error that these decorative Tea and China 
Roses are excessively tender. This has not been my experience. 
There are a few, such as the Old Niphetos and Devoniensis, that are 
undoubtedly tender, but with me such grand Teas as Lady Roberts, 
Madame Hoste, G. Nabonnand, and the like, are as hardy as Betty 
or Mme. Abel Chatenay. 


No one can deny the elegance of growth and floriferous char-. 
acter of the decorative Tea Roses; and were I laying out a large 
Rose garden, I should certainly employ many of them in good, bold 
beds. 


I think it was the late Dean Hole who directed our attention to. 
that fine variety, General Schablikine, and I suppose if one visited. 
the Riviera, he would still find this old Rose growing in great pro- 
fusion. We have all seen the ‘‘ Nice ’’ Safranos in the florists’ 
shops in February and March, with that wonderful reddish-apricot 
colour, which is entirely absent in our climate. 


Dean Hole some years ago said he imagined, that out of every 
100 Roses grown on the Riviera 90 would be Safrano, and he said 
this variety had the great merit of developing buds at a temperature: 
too low for other Tea Roses. 
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The purpose of these few notes is, first, to direct attention to 
a few very beautiful Tea, and China Tea Roses, as decorative plants 
for the garden. I will leave it to Mr. Alexander Hill Gray and 
other champions of the Tea Rose, as an exhibition flower, to dilate 
upon their merits on the show board. 


What I desire is, that amateurs should know there are among 
these tribes, some gems that they may hitherto have overlooked. I 
cannot fully describe all the varieties I wish to mention, but readers 
may rest assured they are all worth growing, nor only for their 
dainty and abundant blossoms, but in many cases also for the 
beauty of their foliage and wood, no mean attributes in a bedding 
Rose. 


But some of my readers may not have the facilities for growing 
them in masses. To such I would say, plant as isolated bushes, or 
even use them as low hedges, or against fences, and low walls. It 
is astonishing to what dimensions some kinds will attain, when 
allowed to grow unrestricted. No doubt many have seen plants 
of Marie Van Houtte, Anna Ollivier, and others, covering walls 
with a dense growth, and if one has patience to wait these Roses 
are among our best wall plants, far better than the more rampant 

-sorts. When grown as bedding plants the old wood must be freely. 
removed, in order to keep up a good basal growth. Especially is 
this essential when autumnal display is desired. 


I shall not attempt any order of merit in setting down the 
varieties, but I cannot refrain from mentioning, first, one Rose that 
seems to me an outstanding beauty, and that is 


* G. Nabonnand. It has very large petals, colour soft salmon 
pink, shaded yellow. The flowers open very wide, and in autumn 
are wondrously beautiful. Its buds, too, are long and handsome. 
The wood is thornless, and foliage bold and bright. Of equal 
merit is 
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X Peace, a pale citron shade, near white. It has all the charming 
attributes of its parent, and is identical, save in colour. Even in 
December lovely p gains of both tyese Roses may be cut trio of 
near relations aré Lady Roberts, Anna Ollivier, and Madame Hoste. 
The first named is a popular favourite, and rightly so, for its 
reddish-apricot buds are most effective. It is presumably a 
‘‘ sport ’’ of Anna Ollivier, and at times its flowers resemble the 
latter very closely. As with many sports, the more intense the 
sunshine the more brilliant are the colours. The fawn-coloured 
elongated buds of Anna Ollivier make this variety a very great 
favourite for button-holes. Madame Hoste has pale yellow 
blossoms of large size, glorious in their purity and splendidly free. 
As standards this trio would be difficult to surpass. 


/ 

XA Madame Antoine Mari is a most charming variety. I think if 
I were restricted to one Tea Rose this would be my favourite. It 
is not exactly an ideal bedder, for its growth is very dense and some- 
what diffused, but its blossoms are so beautiful. The colours are 
white and lively rose pink, the latter colour pervading mostly the 
outer petals. What appeals to me is the glorious almost evergreen 
foliage, which accentuates the beauty of its lovely blossoms, and 

-the buds are very refined. 


Another Rose that possesses most charming foliage is Rosomane 

arcisse Thomas, and its thornless growths are a beautiful purplish 
red. I know of no Rose with more beautifully-coloured wood. It 
is well worth growing as an ornamental shrub. The flowers are 
absurdly small on such a vigorous plant, and yet they are exquisite 
in colour—apricot yellow, richly-tipped reddish crimson. 


Corallina is a fine bedder and gives a warm glow to the garden 
during the autumn months. We should pass it by when the galaxy 
of summer Roses are displaying themselves, but in September it is 
most gorgeous. I have seen low walls covered with this Rose, and 
it also makes a fine hedge, but its wood is tender, and often becomes 
‘‘ winter killed,’’ as our American friends term it. 


Dr. JosepH Drew (H.T.). CERTIFICATE OF MERIT, SUMMER SHOW, 
JULY 2ND, 1918. 
Exhibited by W. Easlea, Leigh-on-Sea. 


Mrs. C. V. HAwortH (H.T.). CERTIFICATE OF MERIT, SUMMER SHOW, 
JuLY 2ND, 1918. 
Raised by Messrs. A. Dickson & Sons, Newtownards. 
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Warrior is a fine red that somehow has not become so popular 
as it deserves to be. It is a much better grower than Papa Gontier, 
and its buds are a rich blood-red colour. This latter Rose is lacking 
in vigour. I can well believe it grows luxuriantly around Nice, 
and I am told bushes may be seen of it there almost as large as 
lilacs. I know of a big plant near here, that is a fine picture at the 
end of May. This plant is never pruned, and perhaps that is why 
some fail to grow this good old Rose as a bedder. 


Another fine red is Comtesse Festetics Hamilton. Its flowers 
are a coppery carmine of pretty shape,. and fine in the autumnin. 
Strangely, many of these glorious teas came to us from the sunny 
Riviera, and I should not be surprised to see more of them, for 
they seed abundantly. Even from promiscously sown seed glorious 
varieties are produced. Amateurs who have friends living out there 
should beg some of the well-ripened seed pods and sow them in 
pots, in a sandy compost, and placed in a warm greenhouse. They 
would obtain some delightful varieties, perhaps even surpassing 
those already in commerce. The little seedlings should be potted 
on into tiny pots known as ‘‘ thimbles ’’ when thev show their 
third leaf, and grown on unchecked, and re-potted as required. If 
these little plants are planted outdoors in June or July, they make 
fine plants by the fall. It would be necessary to pot them up 
again for the winter. Any promising kind could be budded in due 
‘course, and many of our best bedding Roses have been raised on 
similar lines. | ‘ 


Lady Hillingdon is still the most lovely orange-yellow Rose. 
Of course, we all wish it were a little more double and held up its 
flowers better, but still, for all its defects, it is a fine Rose. Here, 
again, we have wood and foliage of remarkable beauty. A fine 
sulphur yellow is 


Sulphurea, with semi-double flowers of expansive form. The 
purplish foliage well displays the lovely blossoms, and as a bedding 
Rose of its purity of tint I know nothing superior. 

\ 
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Our old friend Marie Van Houtte has somehow. gone out of 
favour, but I imagine if some bold beds of it were seen in Septem- 
ber, when the lemon buds have that charming crimson stain, few 

would miss an opportunity of possessing plants. Then see how 
| gloriously it shows up upon a south wall. I have seen it in the 

Isle of Wight, and also in Guernsey, over-topping quite a tall wall. 
The plants were doubtless many years old. I remember in one of 
the Rose Annuals someone said the most glorious blooms of this 
Rose he ever saw were growing upon plants near a pig sty---so near 
that the ‘‘ porkers’’ could feast upon them. Surely it did not 
speak much for the Rose-grower to plant such beauty near suck 
repulsiveness. 


~ Little Dorrit is another charming Rose that must appeal to all. 

It is a fine grower, flowers of neat shape, chrome yellow tipped, 
with rose and with rosy crimson buds. Quite one of the best things 
Mr. George Paul has given us. 


As to white Tea Roses we have Mrs. Herbert Stevens and 
Molly Sharman Crawford, two fine varieties, and I am undecided 
which I like the better. It is a case of ‘‘ how happy could I be 
with either were the other dear charmer away.’’ For beauty of bud 
I like Mrs. Herbert Stevens, for effectiveness of display I prefer 
Molly, but as we are very bad off for pure white Roses I would 
recommend both being planted. 


~ Dr. Grill, one of the parents of Madame Abel Chatenay, was. 
a one-time favourite, but I can never bring myself to admire its 
gawky growth which it has bequeathed to its popular daughter. 
Apart from this defect it is very lovely. Now there are several other 
Teas I should have liked to dilate upon, but I fear I am _ over- 
running my space, so I will just name them as worthy sorts. They 
are: Mme. Chedane Guinoisseau, Mme. Falcot, Enchantress, 
Madame Lambard, Betty Berkeley, Paula, General Gallien, 
Souvenir de Catherine Guillot, Jeanne Phillipe, Mme. Jean Lupuy, 
Hugo Roller, Meta, and Princess de Sagan, all real beauties and 
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well worthy to make a group in any up-to-date Rose garden. I 
have omitted Harry Kirk, as I look upon him more as a Hybrid Tea: 
than a true Tea. The beautiful Irish singles should perhaps come - 
into this group of Tea Roses, and right worthily are they fitted for 
bedding; so also is Alexandra Zarifi, one of the most beautiful of 
single Roses, with terra-cotta buds tipped with reddish crimson. 


Just a few words I must pen regarding the China Teas. I 
efer to such as Comtesse du Cayla. Why they are grouped with: 
the China or Bengal Roses I cannot imagine, for I believe they are 
as much a Tea Rose as the old Safrano. The above fine variety 
needs no praise from me. Judging from the demand for it, it is. 
well known. I have a bed of it that is never pruned, and it has. 
towered up to a height of 5-ft., and is a glorious sight in June, and 
again in autumn, with buds few or many throughout the interven- 
ing period. Closely resembling it is Madlle. de la Vallette, with . 
a little more golden yellow in its blooms and a coppery-red ground. 
ga there is Mrs. Edward Clayton, that has only to be seen to- 
e admired. It has the delightful blendings of colour seen in 
Queen Mary, but there is a purer tinting of yellow. Unlike Queen 
Mary, it is a good grower. 


~ Queen Mab is very pretty, something like an apricot-coloured 
Safrano, only smaller; and<Arethusa has much the same habit of 
growth, with clear sulphur-yellow flowers. 


<< Irene Watts is equal in beauty to any Tea Rose, its flowers. 
being large, of a soft salmon-pink colour. 


K Cora is a fine bright yellow, but its growth is none too strong. 


A Alice Hamilton is a bright velvety crimson, but not equal in 
brilliancy to the true Chinas, Fabvier and Cramoisie Supérieure,. 
although larger in blossom. 


I cannot omit Madame Laurette Messimy or Madame Eugéne 
Resal, but they are now so well known and so extensively planted. 
that I need not describe them. 
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4 Charlotte Klemm must certainly not be overlooked. For a 
-dazzling red colour it holds its own against any other bedding Rose, 
its flowers open wide and are borne erect. 


In conclusion, I should first like to name two Roses that appear 
~"~to me to come within the scope of this article. One is Birdie Blye, 
-a hybrid of Armosa. It is a Rose very seldom seen, but is a fine 
thing, blooming as late as the old blush China, with fine, bold 
clusters of a deep pink shade. As vigorous as the old Fellenberg, 

‘it deserves a place in every garden. 


+— ‘The other is Gloire des Rosomanes, a Rose often grouped with 
‘the Bourbons, but I cannot help thinking it has much of the China 
blood in it. A bed of this variety in autumn gives us a delightful 
brilliancy, so much appreciated at this season of the year. The 
reputed parent of Général Jacqueminot and Gloire de Margottin, and 
perhaps indirectly of George C. Waud, we have a Rose of the old 
type that fits well into our modern Rose garden. 


When the re-classification of Roses is taken up I hope we shall 
find Roses I have named all brought together under one group of 
“** Perpetual Decoratives.’? The average Rose-grower does not care 
‘a button whether they are strictly Chinese, Bourbon, or Tea scented 
so long as they provide him with a continuous display of lovely 
‘Roses. 
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EXHIBITION ROSES IN BASKETS. 


By The EDITOR. 


Members who were able to visit the Spring Meeting, held at 
the London Scottish Drill Hall on Tuesday, May 7th, will probably 
recall, from the illustration, the magnificent basket of Mrs. Foley 
Hobbs that was staged by Mr. E. J. Holland. The basket attracted 
particular attention, not only on account of the perfection of the 
blooms, probably the finest collection of examples of that grand 
Tea Rose ever exhibited, but also as an illustration of the effective 
manner that exhibition Roses may be staged in round baskets, 
hitherto considered more particularly, if not exclusively, suitable 
for decorative varieties. It 1s hoped that this method of staging 
exhibition blooms will be extended, and experimental classes are 
included in the Schedules of the Summer and Autumn Shows. The 
old box classes for Roses of one variety, beautiful in their way, 
were marred by the formal method of staging, and the basket 
classes should supersede them. Obviously the best effect is pro- 
duced by exhibits of one variety only, though mixed baskets are 
not impossible, and may be of great variety. Possibly, too, the. 
new method may reveal the decorative value of some Roses, now 
classed as exhibition varieties. The line is not easily drawn. In 
any event, the old classes being revived in a new form, will appeal 
to those who have always regretted their disappearance from the 
Schedules. 


It should perhaps be mentioned, that the illustration hardly 
gives an accurate presentment of this particular exhibit, as it was 
when exhibited, inasmuch as some amount of re-arrangement was 
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-desired for the purpose of the photograph, and the blooms are, 
more or less, facing the one way. This, of course, was not so in 
the basket as originally staged. 


It may also be noted that a comparatively small number of 
fine blooms are necessary, for a handsome and effective basket. 
Charming as the decorative Roses are, there is still much to be said 
for the fuller perfect specimen blooms, especially when they are 
so delicately beautiful, as in the variety here shown, and have the 
added merit of a delightful perfume. 


The exhibit, which was still lovely and fresh at the close of 
the Show, was taken to Marlborough House for presentation to 
Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, by whom it was graciously 
. accepted. ° 


STANDARD ROSES. 


By C. E. CANT, The Old Rose Gardens, Colchester. 


It is perhaps a fact, that the standard is not so popular as the 
bush form of Rose, but there can be no question as to their suit- 
ability for many positions in the garden, which the dwarf does not 
fill. They are indispensable in forming a background, for two or 
three rows of dwarf bushes, or as a centre to a round, or oval bed, 
and for growing in conservatories. Then, again, they are best for the 
small enclosed garden, as the height of their stems brings the head 
free of other growths, and into a brighter atmosphere. They, too, 
are also most useful in garden architecture, when used to break the 
dead level of the Rose garden, where beds of dwarfs are arranged. 
It is here that the standard, as a weeping plant, can be used with 
great effect. 


Now the great trouble with the Standard has generally arisen 
from the fact, that unsuitable varieties are sometimes chosen. Only 
those varicties which make good heads, are free flowering, and 
carry healthy foliage, are worth growing. True, there are many 
varicties of Teas, which are worthy of a place in an exhibitor’s 
garden, for the sake of a few show blooms that will come better 
on standards, than on dwarfs. But writing for the general reader, 
it is better not to advise growing them, as they will only lead to 
disappointment, and the exhibitor knows without much telling 
what varieties he wants for show purposes. 


With regard to the standard weepers, to my mind 6-ft. stems 
are quite high enough; anything beyond that is difficult to keep in 
place, especially in exposed situations. Planted out singly in 
various parts of the garden, or in the centres of large beds, they 
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make very handsome.and attractive objects. They must, however, 
be firmly staked, and the long trailing shoots should be arched 
over, and tied to the main stem, umbrella fashion, when after a 
short time they will naturally retain that position. There are 
suitable permanent wire frames made for standards, to which tney 
may be trained. Most of the weeping Roses are summer flowering 
only, but they bloom very freely, and last in flower for a long time, 
the best varieties to grow in this way are :— 


American Pillar. Blush Rambler. 
Alberic Barbier. Dorothy Perkins. 
Emily Gray. Excelsa. 
Félicité-et-Perpétue. Hiawatha. 
Lady Godiva. Minnehaha. 
Paul’s Scarlet Climber. Shower of Gold. 
Of the general run of standards, the best sorts to grow are :— 

Avoca. Lyon Rose. 
Caroline Testout. Mdme. Abel Chatenay. 
Duchess of Wellington. .Mdme. Mélanie Soupert. 
Ecarlate. Mdme. Ravary. 

Frau Karl Druschkti. Mdme. Segond-Weber. 
General McArthur. Mdme. E. Herriot. 
George Dickson. Mrs. G. Shawyer. 
Hugh Dickson. Mrs. J. H. Welch. 
Trish Elegance. Mrs. W. C. Miller. 
Irish Glory. Mrs. John Laing. 
Irish Fireflame. Ophelia. 
J. B. Clark. Pharisaér. 
La France. Red Letter Dav. 
La Tosca. Queen of Fragrance. 
Lady Hillingdon. Ulrich Brunner. 


I have not named any of the very newer kinds, many of whicly 
may be worthy of a place, but they are too untricd to recommend. 
Now with regard to their treatment. It is essential that a standard 
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should be staked, to prevent continual root disturbance. It is also 
very necessary, the first spring after planting, to close prune it, so 
as to induce new growth from the base, to help to make a shapely 
plant; the next and following years it need not be pruned so hard. 


With standard weepers, these also should be close pruned the 
first spring, cutting out all smaller growths, and shortening a lIittle 
the shoots to be bent over and trained. For conservatories, either 
for growing in pots, or planting in beds outside and bringing the 
heads through a hole under the glass (as with vines), the standard 
is indispensable. Many climbers and others so grown, must neces- 
sarily be planted under staging. The standard stem gets over this 
difficulty, by bringing the head above the staging, and obtaining 
the light necessary for its success. Such sorts as Maréchal Niel, 
Climbing Niphetos, do splendidly in this way, and last for many 
vears, giving good crops of fine flowers. The dwarfs in similar 
positions would lack the light, so necessary to success. 


There are a few different stocks on the market that are used 
for standard Roses, but none are superior to the British hedgerow 
briar. It is hardy, lives for a number of years in almost any 
situation, and is more adapted to our climate than others. 


There is no desire in these remarks to praise the standard 
unduly, but my endeavour is to prove its worth and value, as a 
companion to the dwarf. Given a suitable position and right treat- 
ment, they are of the greatest value in garden decoration. 


ESPALIER ROSES. 


By H. H. THOMAS, Ealing, W. 


The scarcity of fruit during the past season has left unpleasant 
vacancies in the store and in the jam pots of the still-room, but 
some circumspection remains to me. I hasten to advance this 
explanation lest it be thought that I am commixing apples and 
Roses. 


The raison d’étre of this contribution is the persuasion that 
by growing certain Roses as Espaliers something can be done to 
prevent their becoming ‘‘ bare at the base.’’ Everyone who has 
planted the Climbing Teas and Hybrid Teas has found that 
sooner or later the uppermost parts of the branches become 
possessed of supcrabundant vigour, to the disadvantage and dis- 
comfiture of the bottom of the tree, and the result is, in the 
graphic language of the Rosarian, a ‘‘ leggy Rose.’ It is true 
that this unhappy state of affairs may be postponed by taking care 
to prune out some of the old stems annually, but the time will 
come when even this measure avails nothing. Take, then, a leaf 
from the fruit grower’s notebook. 


Fruit trees, if neglected, behave in exactly the same unfortu- 
nate way, but if the lowest branches are trained in a horizontal 
direction, and the remainder as low as is practicable, the vigour 
of growth is fairly uniform throughout. It is not suggested that 
one can train and maintain Rose espaliers with such precision and 
exactitude as is possible when dealing with fruit trees; still less 
that one should follow the example of the French fruit growers 
and train the trees in gridiron or palmette verrier form, or, in 
other ways, grotesque or picturesque, as one chooses to regard 
them. 
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Many fruit trees are cultivated successfully when spur pruned 
‘year after year, but such a practice cannot long be continued with 
Roses, for generally it is true to say that the finest blooms and the 
greatest number are produced by fresh shoots—those of the current 
or of the preceding season. ‘That is a serious hindrance to the 
orderly progress of the Rose espalier, but even so, unsatisfactory 
trees are less likely to result than when the orthodox method of 
growing these Roses as pillars is followed. Yet, for that reason, 
one cannot hope to obtain perfectly symmetrical espaliers, for it 
is necessary to renew the main shoots frequently. It is scarcely 
possible to suggest any set form of training; the different sorts 
vary so much in growth that each must have individual attention. 
The fan shape will suit some, a modified form of horizontal 
espalier will be necessary for others. If few fresh shoots are 
available one must rely for blossom chiefly upon the cut-back 
laterals on branches two years old, but, as a rule, it is possible to 
‘keep Rose espaliers juvenile, so far as their vigour is concerned, 
despite accumulating years, because the latent energy of the trees 
is forced to find expression in new shoots somewhere near the base, 
since few or none are allowed to grow upright. 


Although these notes have an unfamiliar title, to be perfectly 
frank, they consist largely of a camouflaged plea for a practice 
that has long been advocated, namely, that of spreading out the 
Rose shoots as nearly horizontally as possible, instead of allowing 
them to grow perpendicularly, as they will do if left alone, trained 
to pillar, or if tied to post. It is undoubtedly the best way to 
grow those Roses that have an exasperating tendency to become 
66 leggy.” 


- Though the method which I advocate is essentially an old one 
in disguise, I would plead that if you intend to train a Rose in the 
way that is best for it, you should do it in worthy fashion, not 
deciding at the last moment to put in a few stakes on which to 
spread out the branches because the tree is ‘‘ all going to top.” 
Determine to make as good an espalier as is practicable by putting 
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in the required support before the tree is planted. It is worth 
while doing so, for it is easier to obtain fresh shoots from the base 
of trees trained as espaliers from planting time than from those 
which have been allowed to grow old ungracefully, and of which 
the best shoots are very really ‘‘ up (but not, alas! up and down) 
the pole! ”’ 


Try then how much espalier training will improve such Roses 
as Climbing Liberty, Climbing Paul Lédé and the other climbing 
‘* sports,’’? Noella Nabonnand, Madame Hector Leuilliot, Duchesse 
d’Auerstedt, Gloire de Dijon, Bouquet d’Or and others which, 
as middle age creeps on, become ‘‘ leggy and bare at the base.’’ 
Spread out the branches, let in the sunshine and give the back 
buds a chance. That is how I grew espalier Roses before the war 
broke out, and before we (the Roses and I) fell to the \landish- 
ments of the runner beans (how they trespass !)—but that is a sad, 
sad story. 


Purity (ET. at Beenze- Hits. 
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MR. HORACE McFARLAND. 


By The EDITOR. 


It is with much pleasure that I am able to present to Members 
a portrait of Mr. Horace McFarland, the Editor of the American 
Rose Annual. Although a very busy man, and head of one of 
the largest printing works in the United States, he devotes a 
deal of his time to the study and advancement of the Rose, and 
under his guidance, the American Rose Annual has been brought 
to a very high standard of excellence. His beautiful garden at 
Breeze Hill contains some very fine specimens of the Queen of 
Flowers, as will be seen by the reproduced photographs, the one 
of Excelsa being exceptionally fine. He tells me that the American 
Pillar example is really a good one, and that that Rose is making 
very great headway in the United States, as well as here. There 
has always been a little doubt as to the parentage of this Rose, but 
now the raiser, Dr. Van Fleet, has finally settled it originated from 
a cross between Wichuraiana and R. setigera. 


The charming picture of Purity, a new white H.T. raised by 
Farrell, Caroline Testout xan unnamed seedling, said to be the 
best of the large white flowering climbers, and much superior to 
Silver Moon. Singularly it is from the same hip as Christine 
Wright, another fine climber. 


Mr. McFarland is one of those Americans, who has done much 
to cement more closely the good feeling between the Rose-growers 
of the two countries, and his ever-welcome letters to me, contain 
many expressions of hearty goodwill and delight at the fellowship 
that exists between the two Societies. His enthusiasm for the war 
is great, and in addition to being President of the American Civic 
Association, he is now in Government service at Washington. 
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He tells me, ‘‘ Unfortunately I am above the age limit, for I 
shall celebrate my 59th birthday before you get this letter. I have 
chafed at being unable to get into the fight. My father commanded 
a regiment at Gettysburg in 1863, and was crippled for life with 
wounds, and I was on the battlefield as a child a few days later. 
I have grown up in the atmosphere of war knowledge, though by 
no means with the disposition to fight for fighting’s sake, any more 
than your Englishmen have desired to fight, because you knew you 
could win. None of us here, aside from the families of the men: 
who have paid the great price, have really sacrificed anything worth: 
while, as compared to what you have undertaken in England andi 
France. For myself I can feel but thrills of pride, at the close asso- 
eiation that the war has brought between England and America. 
The two great nations ought to be a unit for the good of the world, 
and at least there is sure to come about a relationship betweem 
America, England and France which can never be shaken.”’ 


The increasing and more painstaking attention to the cultiva- 
tion of the Rose, will work out for the good of both Societies, and 
now, happily the most terrible war of all times is over, they can 
both go forward with increased energies, to encourage, improve and 
extend the cultivation of the Rose. 


A MAGNIFICENT SPECIMEN OF EXCELSA AT BREEZE HIL\. 


AMERICAN PILLAR IN ITS NATIVE LAND. 
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ROSE GROWING IN HONG KONG. 
By R. A. NICHOLSON, Hong Kong. 


My little experience in growing Roses teaches me, that not 
the least of many pleasures, is the great variety in which these 
pleasures can be taken. 


Growing Roses successfully in Hong Kong is entirely different 
to growing them in England, or even in the North of China, say 
at Shanghai. We can grow and flower the Teas, Hybrid Teas and 
Dwarf Polyantha section to perfection; H.P.’s we can also grow 
well, but they are difficult to flower. Pernetiana Roses too are 
also shy bloomers, especially Rayon d’Or. The pure Teas are of 
course ‘‘ on their native heath,’’ and the plants of Catherine Mermet, 
The Bride, the Cochet family, Safrano, etc., all on their own rvots 
would make some of the home growers look with envy; and the 
same may be said practically of all the Roses embraced in the 
above three sections. It is wonderful what fine quality flowers 
may be had from plants growing practically in coarse sand, or 
decayed granite, provided they are well rooted, and fed daily with 
very weak solutions of liquid manure. I have all my Rose beds 
made according to the accepted rule in England. For many years 
I have tried to bud Roses, but have never succeeded. The buds 
‘* take ’’ well and remain green for some time, but for some reason 
they never seem to break and form a plant; consequently in raising 
plants here cuttings have to be resorted to; and I must say that 
plants so raised, are quite as good as the budded ones imported 
from England or Australia. Twelve months from the time the 
cutting is inserted in the bed, we have a sturdy plant bearing a 
good show of flowers. Cuttings may be put in at any time during 
the year, and I have had many pleasant surprises. Geo. C. Waud, 
for instance, is particularly fond of sporting, and I have had quite 
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half a dozen different sports from this Rose, one being in every 
way as good as its parent (and this is high praise), but nearly 
cream at the base of the petals. Mrs. Geo. Shawyer is another 
Rose which has sported; the last one I raised was a glorious 
colour, the base of the petals being a bronzy yellow. Unfortu- 
nately I lost this plant with about 600 others last August, through 
our dreaded enemy, the typhoon. You have your frosts, and many 
other enemies at home, but they are nothing like as bad as a 
typhoon. There is no hope for the Roses, they are all killed out- 
right, and we have to start again with new stock. Here I have— 
shall I say it?—a complaint to make about the way in which Roses 
are sent through the tropics; both English and Australian nursery- | 
men make the same mistake. ‘The packing is all that can be 
desired, but the great mistake is sending them as ordinary cargo. 
No Roses will stand the great heat in a vessel’s hold coming 
through the tropics. It is an easy matter (or was before the war 
and will be afterwards) to get the Roses put into the cool room of 
the steamer, a little extra freight may have to be paid, but this is 
compensated for by not having a box, or other elaborate packing. 
Every Rose plant I have received under these latter conditions has 
arrived in perfect condition ; on the other hand, I have lost hundreds 
when they have been sent as ordinary cargo in the hold of a vessel. 
This year, out of 250 plants I received from Australia, only two 
dozen were of any use. Pruning Roses in Hong Kong is quite a 
different matter to English methods. Too much knife is fatal, all 
that is required is to cut away the dead wood and the weakest shoots. 
The difficulty here is, the plant is growing at all seasons of the 
year, and my pruning is done when cutting the blooms. I take 
off a good length of stalk, and that suffices, always being careful, 
however, to cut just above a plump eye pointing outwards. The 
plants once put into the ground are never dormant, and this of 
course shortens the life of any Rose to about three years. I have 
had them growing for five or six years, but that is exceptional. 
Madame Jules Gravereaux is one of the longest survivors, and 
what a fine climber it is, when on its own roots, making shoots 
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12-ft. to 14-ft. long in a season. A word of caution to anyone 
making a Rose garden, especially in the tropics. Never plant 
big trees, and especially palms (with the idea of shade from the 
very hot sun) near the Rose beds. My present garden as I took 
it over, had a row of palm trees down the centre, consequently 
every two or three years at the most my Rose beds have to be 
re-made, and to see the roots of those palms in the Rose beds makes 
one shudder. ‘They are everywhere, and absorb all the goodness 
of the soil. Good drainage is probably the first consideration here 
when making up a Rose bed, for without it, however good the 
soil may be, the very heavy rains we get in May, June and July 
would soon sour the ground and destroy the plants. All my beds 
are raised up 18-in. above the ground level by means of granite 
slabs; this makes a good drainage and lifts the plants so much 
nearer one’s hands. It is an advantage when pruning, cutting 
flowers, or in any way attending to the plants, and a consideration 
with the thermometer at 82° in the shade. A list of the Roses 
which I grow successfully, in order of merit, is as follows :— 
Catherine Mermet, The Bride, Safrano, W. R. Smith, Laurent 
Carle, Maman Cochet, White Maman Cochet, Lady Ursula, Mrs. 
Geo. Shawyer, Geo. C. Waud, Betty, Leslie Holland, Warrior, 
Molly Sharman Crawford, General McArthur, Harry Kirk, Alex 
Hill Gray, Jonk J. L. Mock, Peace, Geo. Nabonnand, Madame 
Abel Chatenay, Josephine Nicholson, Mrs. Theo Roosevelt, 
Richmond, and Alice de Rothschild. Climbers: Madame Jules 
Gravereaux, Bouquet d’Or, Noella Nabonnand, and the climbing 
forms of Liberty, Caroline Testout, Mrs. W. J. Grant, and the 
Cochets, do very well. 


Japanese nurserymen are now coming into the market with 
good plants, and I have received from Yokohama some very fine 
plants of Rhea Reed, Etoile de France, George Dickson, Sunburst, 
Marie Van Houtte, and La Tosca grafted on Rosa Multiflora stock. 
They have many other varietics, but these are their newest ones 
as yet. | 


THE CULTURE OF ROSES IN MALTA. 


By EDGAR WATERS, Roundhay, Leeds. 


When I entered the special service branch of the ‘‘ Silent 
Navy ’”’ I did not anticipate that it would be possible in the 
moments of leisure to devote any time to the study of Roses, yet 
such are the fortunes of war that, after being for ten years a 
Rose enthusiast amid the winds and late frosts of Yorkshire, I 
was afforded a unique opportunity of personal observation of the 
trials and triumphs of the Rosarian in such a contrasting climate 
as is found here in the midst of the blue Mediterranean; a climate 
one associates with the production of oranges and lemons, but has 
not thought of in connection with the Queen of flowers. 


From whichever point Malta is approached one gets a vision 
of endless terraces and stone walls rising one above the other; the 
minimum of cultivation being apparent, a disappointment to most 
Englishmen who revel in verdant landscapes and woodland. 


Such were my thoughts, but I was soon to discover that 
behind those walls were many very large and beautiful gardens, 
that are a continual credit to the owners who have wrestled with 
the abnormal difficulties confronting horticulture in a climate that 
for five months in succession (April to September) is practically 
rainless. 


It will be realised that under these conditions the culture of 
Roses entails hard work; ‘the soil is shallow and of poor quality 
(any that is at all good has been imported), whilst the need for 
some scheme of irrigation is vital to success; nevertheless against 
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these obstacles we have a fine, clean, genial climate and an abun 
dance of sunshine that gives us colours only to be seen under an- 
Eastern sky. 


I commenced by exploring some of the fine public gardens 
to be found within a four-mile radius of Valetta, perhaps the best 
of these is St. Antonio Gardens at Attard, attached to one of the: 
summer residences of the Governor of the island. Ostensibly a 
garden devoted to the production of oranges and lemons, yet 
room has been found for many beautiful flowering shrubs and 
some hundreds of plants of the best Roses, embracing a fairly 
numerous variety, but in which the Tea classes largely pre- 
dominate. 


On May 38rd these were at their very best. 


Maman Cochet, White Maman Cochet, and the Souv. de 
Pierre Notting, presented a wonderful display of bloom surpass-- 
ing anything I had ever seen before. Quantity and quality were 
both here, riotous blooms, perfect in form and colour, the usual 
trouble of drooping heads was unfortunately apparent, but even 
then, when one saw many bushes of 6 to 7 feet in height laden 
with fine blooms it was a sight not soon to be forgotten. 


Medea was growing to perfection; and here also was Gloire- 
Lyonnaise climbing on a wall nearing 20-ft. in height. Antoine 
Rivoire was easily the best variety grown as a standard; beautiful. 
long glistening buds and at various stages of bloom, whilst awey 
in one corner I came across three standards of Mrs. Edward 
Mawley, which if they could have been transplanted intact to our’ 
Summer Exhibition at the Botanic Gardens would have created a 
furore of delight. One or two plants of Rayon d’Or of poor 
growth, yet carrying blooms of wonderful colour, were noticed. 


The disappointment of this and other gardens was the shortage: 
of reds and dark reds, the one variety outclassing all others for | 
beauty of form and habit being Etoile de France, which with its. 
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rich colour and fragrance was everywhere good. General 
McArthur was easily second, whilst Warrior, George Dickson, and 
Edward Mawley were all good, aJthough the latter was ‘‘ blueing ”’ 
very badly. . 


Mad. Ed. Herriott as a maiden was not good, evidently the 
sunshine is too intense for the varieties containing few petals, 
such as Lady Pirrie, Mrs. A. Tate, Lady Hillingdon, Betty, and 
the like, as these were conspicuous by their absence. I found that 
unless protected from the sun the period of bloom for all varieties 
was of very short duration. 


My happiest memories of Malta, however, will always be of a 
beautiful private garden one mile from. St. Antonio at Casal-Lia, 
the summer residence of M. Canon Debono, D.D., of the historic 
St. John’s Cathedral, Valetta. Surrounding the fine old house, 
with its porticos, winter gardens, and quaint courtyards, are some 
1,500 Rose trees which, when I saw them on the 6th May were 
in the first flush of bloom; and second only to this pleasure was 
the charming manner in which myself and a friend were received 
‘and entertained by the Canon, who afterwards led us into his 
garden, and to our amazed delight furnished us cach with a pair 
of scissors, bidding us cut and examine any and every Rose we 
pleased. 


The plants were well arranged in beds of rectangular shape, 
and although no special colour scheme had been followed, the 
general effect of the whole garden was delightful, so well had it 
been varied, pillars, standards, dwarfs and climbers all being well 
placed. Here again the Tea classes predominated. 


Catherine Mermet, The Bride, Souv. de Pierre Notting, and 
the Cochets were all magnificent. That old Bourbon Souvenir de 
la Malmaison was also exceedingly well grown. 


A Rose new to myself here was named “‘ Premier,’ the 
‘colour a pale lilac, with habit and form similar to Dean Hole but 
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obviously of a much more vigorous constitution and very fragrant. 
Madame Segond Weber, William Shean, Madame Constant 
Soupert were in fine form and colour, Madame Chas. Lutaud and 
Prince de Bulgarie were both well grown, the latter being full of 
rich fire and colour, deeper than I have ever seen it grown in 
England. 


Beauté Inconstant and our old favourite Lady Ashtown were. 
well grown, Chateau de grois Bois, a fine full tone of apricot 
and sweetly perfumed, attracted attention, whilst another variety 
new to me was Marthe de Bourge, a dainty ethereal looking Rose 
colour white edge of petals tipped lilac, very valuable for button- 
hole work and table decoration. 


Ernestine Verdier resembling Mrs. Edward Mawley but with 
a longer bud, was a great success. 


Etoile de France and General McArthur were grown in large 
numbers and universally good. A Rose which took me by storm 
and one which I cannot forget was Riccorde G. Carduchet, an 
immense bloom, very pale flesh pink with a full pink tone on edge 
of petals carried erect on fine long stems and opening out well, 
containing an enormous number of petals. I examined and counted 
one which yielded no fewer than 104. I wonder if it would open 
as well in England; moreover, it has the additional charm of 
lasting a long time as a cut bloom. Last but by no means least 
is a new Rose raised by my friend from seed and appropriately 
named Mons. Debono after himself, in shape and style resembling 
Maman Cochet but rather smaller in size, a delightful colouring 
of pale cream with edges of petals flushed strawberry tones. If 
we were attracted by its colour we were much more impressed 
with its floriferous habit and the fact that it remains in bloom for 
the greater part of the year, and does equally well whether treated 
as a bush, pillar, or climber; one plant covering a wall must have 
held over 500 Roses in various stages of bloom, a great sight. 
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An idea can be formed of Canon Debono’s enthusiasm by 
-relating the fact that he suffers annually the loss of over 200 
plants by reason of drought and other adverse conditions; these 
‘losses are as regularly replaced by new varieties obtained from 
‘growers in Britain, France, and America. Many varieties whilst 
doing well as maidens, promptly die off at the end of their first 
season. Some of the finest Roses among the newer varieties are 
-offenders in this respect, as Mrs. George Norwood, Princess 
Mary, etc. Very little artificial manure or fertiliser had been used, 
a good dressing of well-rotted manure being the principal stimu- 
lus. The plants were very free from mildew and insect pests, 
-excepting the presence of a sort of burrowing beetle found in many 
full-blown Roses. These were hand picked, placed in a large can 
of petrol that seemed to have been a cemetery for very many 
thousands. 


It only now remained for us to inspect some 80 to 100 new 
plants in pots; all appeared healthy, and the names of these 
afforded additional evidence of an anxiety to keep in the fore 
ground of all the good things in Roses. 


The concluding pieasure of the visit was to enrol the Canon 
as a member of the Society, and it is to be hoped that any member 
who happens to stop at Malta will visit the Canon’s garden. They 
will be sure of a hearty welcome. 
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A FEW NOTES ON THE CULTURE OF 
ROSES IN DURBAN, NATAL, 
(Union of South Africa). 


By H. MIDDLEBROOK, Durban, Natal. 


When in England last year I promised to send you a short 
note on the Culture of Roses in Durban and its Suburbs. Although 
I left England just before the Summer Show, I was able to see some 
of the Roses at their best, but unfortunately, in Durban, with its 
semi-tropical climate, it is not possible to attain such perfection in 
the cultivation of the Queen of Flowers as in the old country; all 
the same, when one comes to examine things closely, it is simply 
marvellous the result some of the enthusiastic growers of this lovely 
flower obtain. Firstly (probably I told you when in England) we 
cannot grow Roses in the open ground on account of a pest known 
as White Ants. So to overcome this difficulty amateurs are forced 
to grow them in receptacles of various kinds, such as cement pots 
and old tar or oil barrels cut in halves. Recently a new method of 
raised beds had been adopted by Rosarians. A bed is made about 
20-ft. by 6-ft. in this wise: On brick piers a foot or so above the 
level ground are placed iron fencing standards crossways, and over 
these corrugated iron sheets. The sides are made of the same 
material, or else turf. The bed is then filled with compost, to 
a depth from 12 to 14 inches. Personally I prefer these beds 
with the turf sides, as it gives them a much neater appearance. 
Roses do remarkably well when grown in this way, but whether 
grown in beds, pots or tubs, the results are good, and it is often 
marvellous what some enthusiastic growers obtain by judicious 
feeding and careful attention to details. 
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The writer has friends who have only 50 to 70 plants in their 
garden, but by careful attention and pruning have blooms all the 
year round. 


The compost to use is often a problem to the small grower. 
The soil here is chiefly a red sand, consequently stiff loam has to 
be obtained from the country districts. This well mixed with 
decayed stable manure and the red sand in equal proportions, to 
which a sprinking of bone dust is added, makes the best compost 
we can get. 


The varieties grown in Durban are chiefly Teas, Hybrid Teas, 
a few Hybrid Perpetuals, and one or two China and Polyanthas. 
The Hybrid Perpetuals are gradually being discarded as useless. 
Those chiefly grown are Paul Neyron, John Hopper, Hugh Dick- 
son, Black Prince, and Mrs. John Laing. ‘Teas, particularly the 
Hybrid Teas, are most in demand, but it would take up too much 
of your space to describe each one in detail. 


Antoine Rivoire, Cardinal, Cynthia Ford, Dean Hole, Etoile 
de France, George Dickson, Lady Alice Stanley, Maman Cochet 
(both pink and white), Madam Segond Weber, Mrs. Foley Hobbs, 
Sunburst, and The Bride are in nearly every collection, while 
amongst the climbers Madame Jules Gravereaux is the most popu- 
lar, closely followed by Maréchal Niel, Duchess of Auerstadt, 
Niphetos, Reine Marie Henrietta and others on the list appended. 


Several of the newer varieties of Teas and Hybrid Teas that 
have been imported have been most disappointing, no doubt owing 
to climatic conditions. We have, however, been able to work them 
on locally grown stocks, and hope for better things, although so 
far their growth has, with one or two exceptions, been anything 
but vigorous. 


I may mention that Amateur Rose-growers here are very loath 
to accept the raiser’s description of new Roses, which appear in 
the trade catalogues; they prefer to purchase locally after they 
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have been to the nurseries and seen them growing, when, if satis- 
factory, they do not mind paying a good price, but the Rose must 
be good. 


The method of propagation is similar to that adopted in 
England, with the exception that a number of amateurs out here 
grow their plants from cuttings. Some of the Hybrid Teas root 
in this manner quite easily, and it is astonishing the results 
obtained; but speaking gencrally, the greater part of the Roses 
grown are budded and grafted on the locally grown briar, a variety 
of rosa multiflora. 


Pruning is carried out much on the same lines as at home; 
the stronger growing varieties are usually cut hard back, and those 
that make only a moderate growth pruned accordingly, and the 
weaker ones scarcely at all, just merely cutting the weak shoots, 
as we find that by pruning this class of Rose (mostly Teas) too 
severe, more harm than good is done. 


Now, sir, I trust the foregoing remarks on the cultivation of 
the Queen of Flowers here in Durban and its suburbs will interest 
your readers; much more could be said; and I hope at some future 
date to let you know how some of the morc recently introduced 
Roses are standing our climate. 


In the Midlands of Natal all classes of Roses do well. A few 
enthusiastic growers are proposing to form a small society. I shall 
try and get someone in Pietermaritzburg, the Capital of Natal, 
about seventy miles from here and 2,200-ft, above the sea level, to 
write an article on Rose Culture in their district where the White 
Ant is not so troublesome as here in Durban. 
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ROSES IN A NEW ZEALAND GARDEN. 


I am indeed grateful to Mrs. Herbert Brown, of Okuku, New 
Zealand, for sending me the copies of photographs taken in her 
Rose-garden at Mount Thomas, from which the two reproduced 
are a selection. In the letter accompanying them she tells me 
that ‘‘ its beauty owed its origin to the National Rose Society. 
My husband and I do all the work, and we study your Annual 
year by year. .This year my first seedlings promise bloom; they 
owe their existence to Dr. Williams’s chapter on ‘ The Production 
of New Varieties ’ in the 1914 Annual.’’ This is indeed a gracious 
tribute to the Society’s work, and I am sure we are all delighted 
to know that our efforts are so much appreciated. It is the 
Council’s aim to make the Society’s publications of equal interest 
in the Colonies, as in the Old Country, and I am at all times 
glad to receive from overseas friends, short articles of interest 
to Rosarians generally, which would be the more valued if accom- 
panied by photographs.—[¥riror. | 
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A FINE SPECIMEN OF YELLOW BANKSIA AT Mount THOMAS (NOVEMBER) 


ON COLOUR IN ROSES. 


By Mrs. H. R. DARLINGTON, Potters Bar. 


Perfect beauty is a complex thing whether in Nature or in Art. 


Yet people often speak and write as if form and color were 
attributes almost opposed to one another. One will uphold the 
‘paramount importance of form, while another maintains that where 
colour is right form need not be so much considered; they forget 
that we are many-sided creatures, ‘‘ dwellers in a house whose 
various windows look down five separate avenues of sense.”’ 


In music melody and harmony must combine if we are to 
receive from it the highest enjoyment and delight. 


In poetry we cannot be content unless gracefulness of rhythm 
and style go hand in hand with depth of thought and tenderness 
of feeling. 


In painting we must not look for beauty of composition and 
arrangement alone, but also for correct gradation of light and 
shade and purity and truth of colour. 


In this connection it is curious and interesting to find Ruskin, 
in his appreciation of Turner insisting that, wonderful as is the 
colour of this great artist, yet it is the ‘‘ least important of all his 
excellencies,’? and Ruskin adds: ‘‘ Because it is the least important 
feature of Nature.’’ 


Yet Ruskin himself had a wonderful sense for colour, and 
incomparable language in which to describe it. Who but he could 
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paint in such glowing words Nature’s highest manifestation of colour 
in the sunsets among the high clouds? Perhaps I may be forgiven 
for quoting the passage* :— 


‘T speak especially of the moment before the sun sinks, 
when his light turns pure rose colour, and when this light falls. 
upon a zenith covered with countless cloud-forms of inconceivable 
delicacy, threads and flakes of vapour, which would in common 
daylight be pure snow white, and which give therefore fair field 
to the tone of light. There is then no limit to the multitude, 
and no check to the intensity, of the hues assumed. The whole 
sky from the zenith to the horizon becomes one molten mantling 
sea of colour and fire; every black bar turns into massy gold, 
every ripple and wave into unsullied shadowless crimson and 
purple and scarlet, and colours for which the are no words in 
language, and no ideas in the mind—things which can only be 
conceived while they are visible; the intense hollow blue of the 
upper sky melting through it all, showing here deep, and pure, 
and lightless; there, modulated by the filmy formless body of the- 
transparent vapour, till it is lost imperceptibly in its crimson and 
gold.” 


Ruskin’s reasons for calling colour the ‘‘ least important 
fcature of Nature’’ are that in plants, for instance, it is perpetu- 
ally changing, that it varies according to the light in which it is 
seen, and also that association with other colours affects any 
particular colour that may be placed before us; therefore colour: 
cannot be looked on as a distinction between objects of the same 
species, whereas he maintains that form is the chicf characteristic 
of spccies. 


The form of Roses, however, is almost as changeable as their: 
colour; the manner of their cultivation and the weather in which 
they open completely alter their shape. I believe this is one reason 
why artists find Roses so dificult to paint, even while they are at. 


*: Ruskin Modern Painters, znd Edn., vol. I. p. 171. 
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work on their picture, though it may be only for a few hours, the 
form of the Rose is continually altering slightly. And, from sad 
personal experience, I know this is the reason that Roses are so 
dificult to show compared with almost any other flower, their form 
even more than their colour is so quickly affected and altered by 
the temperature of the tent in which thev are shown. 


In an interesting, but I imagine not very well-known book, 
called ‘‘ Typical Forms ’’ by Professors McCosh and Dickie, the 
latter has a very suggestive chapter, in which he traces the relation- 
ship between form and colour in the corallas of flowers, and main- 
tains (here he joins issue with Ruskin) that the distribution of 
colours throughout the vegetable kingdom follows a_ distinct 
principle, and is governed by laws of harmony, and more especially 
of the association of complimentary colours. 


Another point of view is given by Grant Allen in his popular 
little book on ‘‘ The Colours of Flowers.’’ He traces the law of 
progressive colouration, which he attributes to insect selection, from 
vellow through white, pink, red, purple to blue. The Rosacae 
according to this theory have not very highly developed flowers. 
Their lowest form the potentillae are chiefly creeping weeds, in- 
cluding the common English silver weed, their small blossoms 
having, for the most part, vellow petals, though the wild and 
cultured strawberrics, which are also potentillas, have white 
flowers. Next come the brambles, with white flowers often tinged 
with pink or pale lavender; a little higher in the scale are the 
apples and cherries, with larger and more open petals. Those in 
the cherry are white, but in the apple blossom the white is deiight- 
fully tinged at the edges with blush rose-pink and sometimes even 
bright red. Lastly, the true Roses with their broad pink or white 
petals, as in our Rosa canina, rubiginosa and arvensis, are the 
most highly developed of this family, and by cultivation have been 
made to produce varieties of almost every shade from yellow and 
white to deepest crimson; but so far they have not reached the 
highest stage of all, lookcd at from this point of view, of giving 
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flowers with blue petals. Veilchenblau (a multiflora), though it 
is free flowering and sweet scented, looks dingy and dull in the 
garden. Sweet Lavender (also a multiflora) has, at any rate, an 
attractive name, and is a much prettier shade of mauve than 
Veilchenblau, but it cannot truly be described as a blue flower. 


However, we are not here considering only an insect’s point 
of view as regards colour! and may now leave this side of the 
subject and return to the aesthetic; and here we have so great an 
authority as Sir Herbert Herkomer vindicating the importance of 
colour. In his preface to a little book called ‘‘ Colour Music ’”’ he: 
states emphatically that the colour sense is by far the most ‘‘ sensi- 
tive and delicate of all the faculties that go to make the artist.’” 
So we who love colour in our gardens may take heart of grace, 
always remembering that colour in crude masses is never so beauti- 
ful as colour in gentle gradation, and that to attain the highest 
beauty of which a flower is capable gracefulness of form must be 
combined with brilliancy or tenderness of colour. 


‘To my mind the Rose is unapproachable among other flowers. 
in this quality of colour, not on account of its brilliancy, in which 
it may be surpassed by many, but on account of the infinite grada- 
tions of tint to be found in its petals. A bed of geraniums or of 
begonias gives a much more brilliant effect of scarlet or crimson 
than even the very brightest of our Roses can do. The geraniums. 
and begonias almost hide their foliage with the multiplicity of their 
blooms. For this very reason they are far less lovely than the 
Roses, whose beauty is enhanced by the contrast of their blossoms 
with the dark green or coppery red of their foliage and stems; and 
the deep crimson shading or the scarlet of such a Rose as Horace 
Vernet or Red Letter Day, though it may to a certain extent 
detract from its brilliancy, adds immeasurably to its charm. 


What other flowers can boast the dclicate tints of ivory, flesh, 
pale pink and orange, to be found in a good bloom of Ophelia or 
Prince de Bulgarie? The vivid tints of such Roses as Madame E. 
Herriot and Comtesse du Cayla, or the subtler tones of Madame: 
Mélanie Soupert, like Ruskin’s sunset, defy description. 
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On a sunny day last June when the Roses were at the height 
of their glory I was walking round the garden with a friend who, 
filled with admiration for the richness and loveliness of their 
colour, exclaimed :— 


‘‘ If St. John could have seen such Roses he would surely have 
described the New Jerusalem in terms of Roses rather ttan of 
precious stones.’? Could any flower ask for a more delightful 
tribute to its surpassing beauty than this suggestive remark ? 


I have perhaps said more than enough to show that Roses are 
worthy of the choicest places in our gardens on account of the 
wonderful beauty and variety of their colours. Their effect will 
be much enhanced if in planting them we consider carefully how 
we place them with regard to one another. If we plant Madame 
Edouard Herriot by the side of Madame Jules Grolez we shall spoil 
the special beauty of both Roses. 


As a rule, those Roses with marked hues of orange, terra cotta, 
and strawberry should only be planted near cream or white 
varieties. 


The pale pinks may gradually deepen to the full rose-pinks, 
but should be kept apart from the flesh and salmon-pink Roses; 
though, to my eye, they look well with the really dark crimson 
Roses. 


Fortunately the white and cream-coloured and soft yellow 
Roses will harmonise with almost any other colour. 


Such varieties as Juliet, in which the two tints of strawberry 
and yellow are quite distinct and do not merge into one another, 
can only be satisfactorily grown in solitary grandeur; I am not quite 
sure that they should be grown at all! Red and yellow are not 
complimentary colours, and the effect of these decided hues on one 
Rose petal is not pleasing. Where they merge through many 
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gradations, as in Comtesse du Cayla, or as in Mrs. E. G. Hill, 
where a pale pink petal has a darker pink reverse, the result is 
very pleasant. 


The aim of some of the modern gardeners and Rose hybridisers 
seems to err on the side of seeking colours which are vivid, not to 
say violent, rather than those which are pure and tender and give a 
sense of repose. 


For distant effect no doubt vivid hues are the most telling, 
and any crudity of colouring, as in Crimson Rambler, is toned 
down and softened by the atmosphere, just as the lines of distant 
buildings lose their sharpness of outline from the same cause. 


For the hedge or pergola at the far end of our gardens we may 
then safely plant the gaudy coloured wichuraianas and multifloras, 
of which we now have a very large choice. But for positions near 
the house I would choose those of tenderest and more subdued 
colouring, such as René André, Leontine Gervais, and Francois 
Juranville among the salmon pinks, Lady Godiva, Jules Lamy, and 
Débutante for pale pinks, and any of the lovely sulphur and pale 
vellow varieties, than which none is better than the old Alberic 
Barbier. 


The question of light as well as of distance enters also into the 
successful arrangement of colours. 


The bright red climbers, such as Excelsior and Hiawatha, lose 
half their charm if they are not planted in such a position as to 
catch the rays of the setting sun, which lights up and eradicates 
their somewhat heavy tones of red. 


In beds and borders of dwarf Roses, which naturally come in 
for closer inspection than do the rampant climbers, the very vivid 
colours should be more sparingly used, remembering Ruskin’s 
dictum that the very brilliancy and real power of all colour is 
dependent on the chastening of it, as of a voice on its gentleness. 
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We cannot have too many glowing rose and crimson shades, nor too 
many tender and soft pink and apricot tints; but to my mind we 
may easily have too many glaring vellows and crude reds and 
terra cottas. 


The Chinas as a class are wonderfully tender in colour. The 
soft gentle pink of the old common China has a more subtle appeal 
than the beautiful but almost too brilliant Madame Edouard Herr‘ot; 
and the apricot tints of Queen Mab surpass in loveliness the glaring 
though wonderful yellow of Rayon d’Or. 


Let me not be misunderstood. In our English gardens, so 
often seen under grey skies, we need plenty of colour, and if its 
quality be pure its brilliancy and fulness will be a delight to our 
eyes so long as we remember that their high lights will be enhanced 
if they are surrounded with the more subdued and reposeful shades, 
and that all will be rendered infinitely more lovely if placed in a 
setting of verdure, with such a dark background as may be given 
by a vew hedge or by more distant forest trees. 


In this short article 1 have only been able to touch very briefly 
and inadequately on a few of the many aspects from which the 
subject of colour may. be approached. I have tried to show that it 
IS as important to the botanist and to the gardener as to the painter ; 
and, moreover, that if our Rose gardens are to give us their fulness 
of beauty, he who plants and tends them must bring to the study 
not only the practical skill of the gardener, but the trained eye and 
cultivated taste of the artist. 
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ROSES IN RIVIERA GARDENS. 


By H. H.. THOMAS, The Avenue, West Ealing. 


There is much wisdom in that old Italian proverb, ‘‘ The 
memory of past good fortune doubles the evil.’’ For the past 
twenty years or so have I been tantalised with dreams and waking 
visions of the surpassing loveliness of Roses in the gardens of the 
French Riviera during the spring months—visions born of a pro- 
tracted stay in that delectable region, which extends along the 
Mediterranean coast, roughly from Hyéres to Vintimille. Even 
when in my home garden such tried favourites as Zepherin Drouhin 
and Madame Alfred Carriére, together with many that have 
achieved fame more recently, vie with each other in exquisite con- 
solation—envious and despondent still, I see ‘‘ in my mind’s eye '” 
those glorious bushes of Gloire de Dijon, General Jacqueminot,. 
and Marie Van Houtte, which are shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. And thus entranced, I find that the home-grown. 
Roses lose a little of their lustre. 


Wonderful as they are, the Riviera Roses owe some of their 
glamour to their surroundings. ‘They blossom beneath a cloudless. 
sky of azure blue, among the olive trees, gnarled and grey, the 
golden acacias, the fragrant flower cups of magolia and other 
garden treasures of this fair land; the forest trees for company arc: 
of palm, eucalyptus and bamboo; an emerald carpet of freshly 
sown lawn covers the ground around them. And as the setting 
sun kindles with a radiant glow the sombre forests of majestic pine- 
on the lower slopes of the Esterel Mountains, twilight hovers 
tenderly for a few brief moments, veiling all garish colouring, and 
fragrance, of leaf and flower, steals out seductively from bush ant 
wall and tree. 
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As memory is said to diminish without exercise, I will not 
attempt to give the height and girth, of some of the remarkable 
Rose bushes to be found in Riviera gardens, or to enumerate many 
varieties in cultivation there, but I have vivid recollections of 
hedges of the old crimson-blossomed Bardou Job, that seemed never 
out of flower; of Maréchal Niel and Cloth of Gold that made @ 
wonderful display on sheltered walls; of the Banksian Rose, too- 
big to prune and all the better for non-attention; and of the bril- 
liance of Gloire des Rosomanes, Climbing Cramoisi Supérieur and 
Dr. Rouges. Large numbers of Roses in pots are grown for bed— 
ding out early in the year; in the course of a few weeks they, 
in company with many flowers that are half hardy with us, form: 
parterres of greater gaudiness than charm. 
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ON THE LIFE HISTORY OF THE ROSE 
BLOTCH FUNGUS (Black Spot). 


N. L. ALCOCK, Kew. 


The fungus Actinonema rosae is familiar to all Rose growers in 
this country who know only too well the black blotches it produces 
on the leaves of many kinds of Roses. All through the summer 
and autumn months it produces conidia in great abundance, infect- 
ing the new foliage of growing shoots as fast as it develops. The 
fungus not only greatly disfigures the Rose foliage, but it actuallv 
weakens the shoots through the destruction of the leaf tissues and 
the premature defoliation which bad attacks bring about. 


In devising methods of control there has always been a difh- 
culty, since mycologists until recently have been without inforina- 
tion as to its method of hibernation and the origin of the new 
attack each season. Recently this problem has been solved for the 
United States through Dr. F. A. Wolf, of Cornell University, 
having found an ascigcrous stage on the dead leaves. The peri- 
thecia mature in April, discharging ascospores which infect young 
foliage as it unfolds. To this form Dr. Wolf has given the generic 
name Diplocarpon. The new genus belongs to the family Micro- 
thyriaceae (Perisporiales). This family is characterised by having 
perithecia which are shield-shaped, flat, with a round pore at the 
apex and a membrane formed only on the upper side. Dr. Wolf 
exanmuned other genera of this family, but came to the conclusion 
that the fungus was sufficiently distinct to be regarded as a distinct 
genus. His observations on the conidial stage show that the genus 
Marsonia (to which Professor Trail referred the fungus in 1889 
(sce “* Scottish Naturalist,’’ vol. iv, N.S. 1889-90, p. 738, and with 
which it agreed in some respects) was not altogether suitable for its 
reception. 
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The development of an ascigerous stage does not scem to takc- 
place in Great Britain, for though it has been repeatedly searchect 
for, it has not yet been found. In 1916 leaves of Roses affected 
with Black Blotch were collected at Lyndhurst in September and 
brought to Kew and kept out of doors under fairly natural con- 
ditions. When examined in spring no ascigerous stage had 
appeared, nor has any British botanist, as far as we know, succeeded 
in finding perithecia. 


When pruning Roses this spring patches of discoloured tissuc 
were noticed on the young wood of the previous season, apparently 
caused by some ftingus trouble. The variety on which thev 
occurred was Juliet. On examination these were found to contain 
abundant mycclium and compact masses of fungus-tissue bearing 
spores of Actinonema rosae. 


Description of Infected Wood.—The infected areas present a 
blackened, blistered appearance dotted with pustules, the fungus 
forming a stromatic cushion or pad below the cuticle (see plate). 
The mycclium itself is colourless, and was, as far as the material 
showed, confined to the cortex, where it developed considerably and 
killed the tissues. The spores and conidiophores of the sorus or 
acervulus stand out clearly amid the surrounding cells, the con- 
tents of which become dark, and in later stages completely dis- 
organised. If one of the stromatic cushions be sectioned it will 
be found to be composed of a thick mass of closely interwoven 
hyphac which develops immediately beneath the cuticle and 
forces it upwards until it is finally ruptured. In spring the 
mycelium gives rise to numbers of short conidiophores at right 
angles to the cushion. The conidiophores bear spores which are 
precisely similar to those formed on the leaves, namely, hyaline, 
2-celled, and oval to elliptic in shape. In size they vary a good 
deal, being 17-26 » long by 5-6 ». They are somewhat constricted 
at the septum, and occasionally the two cells separate and function 
as two distinct spores. The spore-bearing layers were found not 
only in the outer cortical tissues, but also in cavities situated deep. 
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‘in the cortex, and formed apparently by the development of myce- 
lium. The fungus produces spores in profusion in these spaces, 
the conidiophores in many cases lining both sides of the spaces, 
and thick mycelial cushions may even occasionally be developed. 
When the spores mature, they are apparently liberated into the 
‘central cavity. | 


In the case of rusts, internal sori are not uncommon, and have 
been found in Uromyces caryophyllinus, U.. caladii, Puccinia 
graminis, P. glumarum, and others. Cronartium ribicola occa- 
‘sionally forms teleutospores deep in the tissue of the petiole, and 
the teleutospores have been found to be living after a considerable 
‘time, even in comparatively dry conditions. 


A feature of interest in connection with the above discovery 
is the fact that the difference in the methods of hibernation in 
England and the United States is exactly comparable to that which 
occurs in these two countries in the case of the Apple Scab fungus 
(Venturia inaequalis). 


In Germany and America the scab fungus has been found to 
produce perithecia in the dead tissues of the leaves and to liberate 
ascospores in spring. In England the ascigerous stage, though often 
sought for, has never been found. In 1906, however, Mr. Salmon 
discovered that the Fusicladium stage formed mycelial cushions on 
the young wood which remained dormant till spring, when they 
produced and liberated spores. The cushions produced by Actino- 
nema rosae are precisely comparable to those of Fusicladium, and 
function in the same manner. It should, however, be mentioned 
that since Mr. Salmon’s paper appeared, specimens of apple and 
pear twigs bearing the same cushions have been found in some of 
the Atlantic States. 


Varieties Attacked.—The season was well advanced (April) 
when the infection on the young wood of Juliet was first observed, 
‘consequently Roses in most gardens had already been pruned, and 


ACTINONEMA ROSAE. Portion of one-year-old Rose shoot. Insect in 
April, showing the winter infection of the stem. 
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4t was not possible to obtain much further material, or a full list 
«of varieties which are infected in this manner. The fungus is 
scarce in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, and soon apparently 
dies out if introduced in the neighbourhood. A visit was thereiore 
-paid to the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens at Wisley where, 
thanks to the kind help afforded by the Superintendent, Mr. S. T. 
Wright, the following varieties were found to be attacked on the 
wood, Madame Ravary, La Tosca, Mrs. David Jardine, Gruss an 
Teplitz, which are all Hybrid Teas, and Juliet. The last named is 
an Austrian Briar—tea hybrid, and it apparently inherits from the 
Austrian Briar a great tendency to Black Blotch. 


Control Methods.—The discovery of the winter stage on the 
wood necessitates a modification in the methods of control. Up 
to the present, owing to lack of information as to its behaviour in 
Britain and from the fact that ascospores are produced in America 
-on the old leaves in spring, stress has always been laid on the 
collecting and burning of diseased leaves. As far as is known, 
however, this is not of avail for this country,f and the attention of 
the cultivator should be turned to the use of the pruning knife. 
The plate shows the close proximity of the delicate young foliage 
to the spore pustules, and demonstrates the ease with which it 
would be infected. Pruning, however, will need to be carried out 
with care, as the requirements of the different groups of Roses will 
have to be studied in addition to the necessity of removing all 
affected wood. As far as has been observed the old pustules on the 
two-yearold wood become effete, and do not bear spores. Atten- 
tion need therefore only be concentrated on the wood of the pre- 
vious season. It should, however, be remembered that not all 
brown specks and spots on Rose wood are due to Actinonema, and 
in case of doubt specimens should be examined microscopically. 


+ Since the above was written infected leaves which had remained green 
throughout the winter have been observed on various kinds of Roses bearing 
abundant conidia. The collecting and burning of such leaves remains, therefore, 
.a valuable control measure. 
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' With regard to spraying, liver of sulphur has been rcecom- 
mended in this country, but in many cases without much success. 
This was probably partly due to its being applied late in the season, 
when the fungus had obtained a firm hold on the tree. Experi- 
mental work on spraying has been carried out in America, and a 
series of trials conducted by Mr. L. M. Massey at Ithaca showed 
that dusting repeatedly with a powder composed of 90 parts finely 
ground sulphur and 10 parts powdered arsenate of lead was verv 
effective in controlling blotch. In these trials the trees were 
dusted eight times during the season. The next most effective 
agents were found to be Bordeaux mixture 5-5-50, and lime 
sulphur, but both of these much disfigured the trees. 


In gardens which suffer severely from Black Blotch it would be 
advisable to spray or dust the trees with fungicide, even though 
they had been carefully pruned, since some pustules are almost 
certain to escape attention, and spores might moreover be carried 
by the wind from neighbouring gardens. It is most important tc 
commence spraving carly so as to prevent the fungus obtaining an 
entry into the leaves, as when once this has been effected the 
mycelium continues to grow between the tissues, and the blotches 
inevitably follow. To keep the bushes absolutely clean it will, 
judging from the Amcrican experiments, probably be necessary to 
spray at intervals of about a month. 


(Re-printed from the Kew Bulletin by kind permission of the Controller of Hts 
Mayesty’s Stationery Office. ; 
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MORE ABOUT ROSE DISEASES. 


By L. M. MASSEY, Plant Pathologist, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Epitor’s Nore.—Through the kindness of Mr. Horace McFarland, the 
Editor of the American Rose Annual, I am permitted to reprint from that excel- 
lent publication, Dr. Massey’s reports on Mildew and Black Spot. They will be 
found particularly valuable, in their definite suggestions on the treatment and 
control of these two diseases, by using a new and more convenient method— 
Dusting. | 


The project for the investigation of Rose diseases which was 
begun August Ist, 1916, is now in its second year.* During the 
first year, stress was laid upon making a survey of diseases by 
visiting as many Rose establishments as possible. The gardens 
and greenhouses of about fifty Rose-growers were visited, and the 
various diseases, together with their range and the extent of injury, 
noted. Probably an equal number of growers materially aided the 
work by sending specimens of diseased plants. Suitable plants for 
experimental purposes were obtained and plans made for conducting 
well-checked experiments for the control of those diseases which, as 
indicated by tle survey, were causing greatest loss. 


During the second year an additional number of Rose estab- 
lishments have been visited. Reports on diseases and requests for 
information have been received from an ever-increasing number 
of growers. Plans made during the first year have been developed 
and elaborated. Valuable data relative to the control of the new 
disease, to which the name crown-canker has been given, have 
been accumulated. Experiments for the control of Black Spot and 
mildew have led to the establishment of improved methods. About 


* The Executive Committee of the American Rose Society, at a meeting held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, on November 8th, voted to discontinue the work because of lack 
of financial support.—Epiror A.R.A. 
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four hundred Rose plants are now growing under experimentation 
in the greenhouses at Cornell University. Not only are experi- 
ments under way for the improvement of control measures of the 
better-known diseases, but new diseases are being investigated. 
Life-history studies of several fungi are in progress. The results 
to date are all that could be expected, and are very encouraging. 


It was with regret that the writer learned that the American 
Rose Society found itself unable, for the present, to continue the 
work, after so good a foundation had been laid and the investigator 
placed in a position to make rapid progress toward the ‘solution of 
Rose-disease problems Money and valuable time, it might seem, 
has been expended uselessly. 


Experiments for the Control of Black Spot and Powdery Mildew 
of Roses. 


Probably all growers of Roses are aware of the need of more 
efficient methods for the control of Black Spot and powdery mildew. 
Literature contains numerous suggested methods, manv of which 
relate to the use of spray mixtures which are inefficient and open 
to objection. Ordinanly, the conditions and needs either of the 
commercial Rose-grower or of the fancier have not been considered. 
The discoloration of a spray on plants and buildings mav be more 
objectionable than the disease itself; the reasonable expense of 
protecting ornamentals from disease ordinarily is not an item for 
consideration. The following experiments have been performed 
to determine what fungicides are effective in the control of the two 
diseases. 


Black Spot.—Protection by spraying is the usual recommenda- 
tion for the control of the disease of Roses caused by Diplocarpon 
rosa Wolf. Of the numerous fungicides recommended in litera- 
ture, probably bordeaux mixture and ammoniacal copper carbonate 
are the two most often mentioned. Statements to the effect that 
the latter fungicide is as efficacious as the former are common in 
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literature. Results of the following experiments, conducted in 
1917, indicate that ammoniacal copper carbonate is not so efficient 
as bordeaux mixture for the control of the disease. A mixture of 
ninety parts finely ground sulphur and ten parts powdered arsenate 
of lead, dusted upon the plants, § proved to be as efficient as bordeaux 
mixture and its use rendered the plants far less unsightly than the 
latter fungicide. Lime-sulphur solution, one part of the commercial 
concentrated solution to fifty parts water, was found to be more 
efficient than ammoniacal copper carbonate, and probably as much 
so as bordeaux mixture and the sulphur-lead-dust. However, lime- 
sulphur discolours the foliage almost as much as bordeaux mixture. 


Experiments in the Nursery.—In the experiments performed 
in the nursery, there were nine rows of Rose plants, each of a 
single variety, the following eight varieties being involved: J. B. 
Clark, Gruss an Teplitz (two rows), Prince Camille de Rohan, 
Clio, Mrs. John Laing, John Hopper, Mme. Gabriel Luizet, and 
Margaret Dickson. A part of each row of plants was included in 
each of the different plats. There were 450 plants in each of the 
five plats which were treated as follows: Plat 1, dusted with the 
sulphur-arsenate mixture; Plat 2, sprayed with bordeaux mixture, 
5-5-50; Plat 3, sprayed with lime-sulphur solution, 1-50; Plat 4, 
sprayed with Hammond’s copper solution,* 1-100; Plat 5, un- 
treated. 


The first applications of dust and spray were made on 
May 31st. All of the buds had opened, and most of the leaves were 
well developed on this date. Subsequent applications were made 
on June 12th, June 28rd, July 4th, July 24th, August 2nd, and 
August 25th. Final data were recorded on September 13th, the 
‘middle row (variety Clio) being selected, and the number of in- 
fected leaflets counted on twenty plants. The part of the row 
included in each plat consisted of approximately sixty plants, and 
the data were obtained from every other plant in the central area. 


* Hammond’s copper solution is a cupra-ammonium wash containing, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, 3.05 per cent. metallic copper. 
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Defoliation was not taken into consideration. From observations 
it was determined that the amount of detoliation varied directly 
with the percentage of leaflet infection in the various plats. 


The percentage of diseased leaflets for cach plat was as foilows : 
Sulphur-arsenate, 7.66; bordeaux mixture 5-5-50, 8.51; lime- 
sulphur solution 1-50, 24.483; Hammond’s copper solution 1-100, 
37.77; untreated, 80. | 


A point to be noted in the above experiment 1s the fact that 
the plat treated with lime-sulphur solution was situated on low 
ground where there was poor drainage. Owing to the heavy pre- 
cipitation throughout the season, these plants were subjected to 
more moist conditions than those in the other plats, which had 
better drainage. Consequently it is probable that lime-sulphur is 
more efficient in the control of Rose Black Spot than the above 
results would indicate. This probability is further emphasised by 
the following experiments. 


- Experiments in the Test-Garden of the American Rose Society. 


A somewhat similar experiment for the control of Diplocarpou 
ros@ was conducted in the test-garden of the Amcrican Rose 
Society at Ithaca, N.Y. Here the plants were arranged in beds, 


there being, on an average, four varieties of six plants each in a 
bed. There were six plats, each of which included twelve beds, 


treated as follows: Plat 1, dusted with sulphur-arsenate; Plat 2, 
spraved with ammoniacal copper carbonate ;* Plat 3, sprayed with 
lime-sulphur 1-50; Plat 4, sprayed with fungi-bordo 8-5-50;+ Plat 5, 
sprayed with Hammond’s copper solution, 1-100; Plat 6, untreated. 


* ‘Phe ammoniacal-copper-carbonate solution was composed of five ounces of 
copper carbonate, three pints of ammonium hydroxide (sp. gr. 0.go) and fifty vallons 
of water. 


{ Fungi-bordo is a dry, finely ground mixture of anhydrous copper sulphate and 
hvdrated line. It was used at the rate of ten pounds ro hfty gallons of water, which 
is approximately equivalent to a 5-5-50 Bordeaux mixture. 
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During the summer thirteen treatments were made on the 
following dates: May 26th, June 4th, June llth, June 18th, 
June 24th, July 3rd, July 18th, July 20th, July 31st, August’ 9th, 
August 21st, August 29th, and September 9th. 


Final observations were made on September 24th. Due to the 
fact that the plats did not contain the same varieties, it was im- 
possible to compare the treatments by determining the percentage 
of diseased leaflets. Gross observations were made by the writer, 
who also obtained the opinion of the gardener and others not 
directly interested in the work. The plants of the dusted plats and 
those sprayed with fungi-bordo and lime-sulphur solution stood out 
in sharp contrast to the other plants in the garden, because of their 
healthy leaves and heavy foliation. It was impossible to determine 
from gross observations which of these treatments was most 
efficient. The plats treated with ammoniacal copper carbonate and 
with Hammond’s copper solution contained but slightly less affected 
plants than the check, and marked defoliation occurred in ali three 
plats. 


From these experiments it would seem that lime-sulphur solu- 
tion 1-50, bordeaux mixture 5-5-50, and the dust mixture consist- 
ing of ninety parts finely ground sulphur and ten parts arsenate of 
lead (above referred to as ‘‘ sulphur-arsenate ’’) are three efficient 
fungicides for the control of Black Spot of the Rose, while Ham- 
mond’s copper solution and ammoniacal-copper-carbonate solution 
are much less efhcient. Because of its ease of application and that 
its use discolours the foliage less than the other two, the sulphur- 
arsenate dust is to be given the preference. 


Powdery Mildew.—The efficiency of sulphur fungicide for 
the control of Rose mildew has long been recognised. Lime- 
sulphur and other liquid sprays are more or less effective, but . 
owing to the time and labour involved in applying spray solutions 
and to the unsightliness brought about by their use, an efficient 
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dust mixture is preferable. Stewart,+ in 1916, reports good control 
of Rose mildew by the use of the dust mixture above mentioned 
as sulphur-arsenate. A similar mixture was used by the writer in 
1917, and it was found to be decidedly more efficient than lime- 
sulphur solution 1-50 or bordeaux mixture 5-5-50. 


A row of Crimson Rambler bushes planted thickly and forming 
an arbour about 500-ft. long was divided into four sections of equal 
length and treated as follows: Section 1, sprayed with bordeaux 
mixture, 5-5-50; Section 2, sprayed with lime-sulphur solution, 
1-50; Section 8, dusted with sulphur-arsenate ; Section 4, untreated. 


The first application of dust and spray was made on 
August 2nd. Mildew appeared between this date and August 16th, 
when the second application was made. Another application was 
made on August 25th. The experiment was terminated on Septem- 
ber 138th. On this date the dusfed bushes were practically free 
from mildew, only a few infected shoots being apparent. The 
bushes treated with bordeaux mixture and lime-sulphate were 
severely infected and were but slightly Jess free from the disease 
than the untreated bushes. Besides its superiority in fungicidal 
value, the dust mixture rendered the plants far less unsightly than 
the bordeaux mixture or the lime-sulphur solution. The latter 
fungicide appeared to be slightly more efficient than bordeaux 
mixture. 


Conclusions. 


The careful experiments above detailed seem to warrant the 
opinion that the sulphur-arsenate dust mixture, properly applied, 
affords the most efficient control for the two diseases most disturb- 
ing on garden Roses. The control, indeed, amounts almost to a 
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t Stewart, V. B. Experiment for the control of Rose mildew. In dusting 
nursery stock for the control of leaf diseases. New York (Cornell) Agricultural 
Experiment Station Circular 32:9. 1916. 
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specific, and it is hoped that in 1918 many amateurs will avail 
themselves of this simple, clean, and seemingly efficient means of 


keeping their Roses practically free from Black Spot and powdery 
mildew. 


§These trials were carried out by Dr. Massey with a special distributor or 
gun, which drives a very fine dust of any sort in any required direction. It is 
one of those useful inventions that are not only valuable to the rosarian, but also 
to the gardener as well. With it one is enabled to adopt the more safe way of 
dusting instead of spraying for disease and insects, not only on Koses, but fruit trees 
and potatoes as well. Lead arsenate, dry Bordeaux, lime sulphur, sulphur 
and tobacco powder can be used in a dry state, thus doing away with the trouble- 
some method—always a doubtful and highly dangerous one—of using an ordinary 
sprayer, with its happy knack of clogging every minute or two, or else saturating 
the user. It is simply a matter of mixing the necessary finely powdered chemicals, 
loading the gun with them and then firing away. Professor Reddick, speaking ot 
. his experiments, says ‘‘ The results indicate one thing only, namely, that a better 
distribution of the poison is secured by dusting than by spraying.” 


I have been in communication with the makers of the distributor, and have 
personally tested its working. It appears to be a mechanically perfect and simple 
apparatus, double acting, each movement of the piston automatically measures and 
ejects a sufficient amount of dust for the one pulsation. It is very light, and can 
easily be held in any one required position. There is practically no trouble, as with 
sprayers, about cleaning, and the sulphur arsenate may be left in the container ready 
for further use, provided it is kept in a dry place. The fineness of the powder is the 
essence of the dusting success, and the work is best carried out on bright days, when 
there is little wind. The weather limitations are not so close for dusting, as they 
are for spraying. No harm will come from inhaling, but it is safer to use the dis- 
tributor with the wind, and not against it. In order that members may obtain the 
necessary outfit, I have made arrangements with Mr. John Pinches, of 3, Crown 
Buildings, Camberwell, S.E., to import the distributor, and with the Boundary 
Chemical Co., Cranmer Street, Liverpool, to supply the necessary ready mixed 
chemicals. It is to be hoped that members will take particular notes of any 
experiments they may make, and I would ask them to kindly send them to me not 
later than the 15th October, 1g19. It must, however, be clearly understood, that 
it is my one desire to help the amateur to combat, by this new and easy method, 
the two worst diseases the Rose is subject to— Mildew and Black Spot—and that no 
responsibility can be accepted.—Epriror. 
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NEW ROSES AT BAGATELLE, 1918. 


By HENRY LE BAS, Enfield. 


In spite of the tragic events of this Spring which were unrolled 
so close to Paris, the Bagatelle trials took place as usual, :n order 
to keep up, without interruption, its traditions. 


A new variety, Los Angeles, gained the Gold Medal. 


This Rose, a cross between Mme. Segond Weber x Lyon Rose, 
has much of the colouring of Lyon Rose, without its freaks. It is 
a vigorous plant, flowering freely almost the whole season, and not 
very susceptible to the troubles, and frequent diseases, amongst 
Roses. It has been customary, during the last few years, to 
award two Gold Medals so as to allow the award of a second to a 
foreign Rose, through a very just scruple of impartiality, should 
the first medal to awarded to a French Rose. The exceptional 
interest taken in Wm. Paul’s new rambler, Paul’s Scarlet Climber, 
has encouraged the jury to bestow on this variety, the second gold 
medal. 


This new Rose is a multiflora rambler, with a firm and fresh 
green foliage. It produces an abundance of full, well-formed, fairly 
large blooms, and its special interest is the extraordinary brightness 
of its crimson and vermilion-red colour. | 


Certificate No. 1, after a lot of discussion, was awarded to 
Chambard’s Pax-Labor. This is a large, full rose, clear vellow 
centre, a sport from Beauté de Lyon. 


Each of the two following Roses obtained a certificate :— 


Nellie Parker (Hugh Dickson), a H.T., whose origin was not 
given. The bkooms are very full, perfect form, salmony centre; 
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the bud comes out with a strong yellowish tint. This light tint 
gives a great delicacy, to the colour of the bloom. 


Cheerful (S. McGredy), a large, full Rose, with coppery-pink 
petals, well cupped, but semi-double, of very bright colouring. Its 
pleasant satiny shade comes from a yellow, which appears trans- 
parent in the bright pink, epecially on the back of the petals. 


The jury hesitated a great deal before awarding these certifi- 
cates, for there were two or three other very interesting varieties. 
Among them Pernet-Duchet’s, Mme. Meta Sabatier, a very flori- 
ferous rose constantly in bloom, of a fine deep red colour. Its 
fault is the want of firmness of its stalk. Mrs. Bullen has the 
colouring of Mme. E. Herriot, almost nasturtium colour, but the 
large petalled bloom is nearly single. Flowering profusely, this 
rose has a brightness, which makes it valuable as a bedding varietv. 


The finest of Pernet’s Roses was his Souvenir de Georges 
Pernect. It 1s just those intermediate colours, between salmon and 
copper, that make Pernet-Duchet’s novelties so interesting. This 
Rose is named after his second son, who was unfortunately killed, 
like his elder brother, at the front. 


It is customary at the trials, to reserve'a certificate for one of 
the so-called decorative Roses, should there be any very interesting 
ones. This year a vigorous polyantha of Nonin, named Joseph 
Guy, with large bright pink blooms, and fine healthy green foliage, © 
was greatly noticed, and obtained the award. It has the advantage 
of forming constantly, a bouquet of pink Roses, but this word— 
constantly—must be taken literally. Most H.T.’s and Pernetianas 
which usually climb, remain sometimes whole weeks without 
blooms, whereas this Rose has the remarkable type of Polyantha, 
is constantly in bloom. Another good point is, its blooms are 
larger than those of ordinary Polyantha. 


—‘* Les Amis des Roses.’’ 
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RAMBLERS ON AN UNSIGHTLY BANK. 


By Lt.-Col. PAGE-~-HENDERSON, Minehead. 


It has been suggested to me that I should send you the enclosed 
photographs, with a description of what has been done in order to: 
convert an unsightly bank in front of my house into one where 
Rambler Roses roam in their own sweet wav. 


When my house was completed the question arose as to what 
was to be done with the bank, which, of course, was most unsightly. 
It was composed of very poor soil, and a, large proportion of stones. 
After many proposals for covering it had been discussed, it was. 
suggested that I should plant Roses upon it. 


I was very doubtful, having little or no experience, whether 
Roses would do on such poor soil, so before starting I consulted 
Mr. Pemberton, who gave as his opinion that Roses would do all 
right. 


Thus fortified I planted it with Rambler and Wichuraiana Roses. 
in two rows. ‘The bottom row was planted in garden soil, and the 
top row in the bank, having first dug out holes, which were then 
filled with garden soil. 


As the bank looked like taking a long time to cover, I planted 
in the following autumn, 1915, two more rows, between the first 
two. The first winter thev all got a mulching of manure, but since 
then have had nothing given them at all. 


Photos 2 and 3 show what they looked like this summer of 
1918. The experiment has been most successful, the whole bank is. 
now covered ‘‘ as thick as a mat,’’ and at flowering time it is a 
perfect sight. 
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CHAMELEON (H.T.). CERTIFICATE OF MERIT, SUMMER SHOW, 
JuLy 2ND, 1918. 
Raised by Messrs. A. Dickson & Sons, Newtownards. 
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Every alternate Rose in the bottom row is American Pillar,. 
and the way they have grown, with their feet in the good garden 
soil, is marvellous, but the Roses planted in the rough soil of the 
bank have also done well, and are little, if anything, behind them. 


They have never yet been pruned, and that is where there is 
going to be a difficulty, as the Roses have grown so thickly that it 
is next to impossible to get amongst them, and are so interlaced 
and entwined, that to pick out the branches for pruning would be 
an almost impossible task, added to which, the bank 1s so steep, 
being practically 1 in 1, that to stand on it is a difficult matter. 


. My fear is that if the Roses are not pruned they will in time be 
all wood and foliage, and no flowers. I had thought of taking a 
reaping hook, when the time comes, and simply cutting them back, 
by which method some sort of pruning would be effected, though: 
whether such a rough and ready method would be successful-I do- 
not know.* 


* No, certainly not.—[Eb.] 
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THE RENOVATION OF OLD ROSE BEDS 
By G. BURCH, The Nurseries, Peterborough. 


It is necessary to discriminate between old Rose beds and 
beds that have become exhausted before they are old. The former 
will contain trees here and there that have made strong growths 
because of their vigorous habit, and quite out of proportion to 
the majority of the trees in the bed; while others have become 
gradually weaker and more sickly, either through lack of robust 
constitution, or owing to soil exhaustion, and the bed is no longer 
a source of pleasure. As the autumn approaches one has to decide 
what-is the best thing to do. Just to fill gaps or replace weaklings 
will no longer be satisfactory; the whole bed must be cleared, 
and the few trees that may be worth saving must find a home 
elsewhere. 


In the Rose beds that have become exhausted before they are 
old it may be found they have been improperly made for a lasting 
Rose bed. What is frequently the cause, the trees are planted too 
deeply, perhaps in a heavy or clayey soil, or execssive dressing 
of manure added sufficient to raise the bed, so that the point of 
union of Rose and stock, as well aS a few inches of rose wood, 
had been completely buried, so that during winter and early spring 
the cold, watcr-logged soil, together with wet manure, had a bad 
effect, and the Roses deteriorated very quickly. 


In both cases it would be advisable to clear off all the trees, 
and remove the soil that has become Rose sick, to the depth of 
18 or 20 inches; then loosen 8 or 10 inches of the bottom of the bed 
with a fork. Re-fill and make up with a mixture of good turfy 
loam from a pasture, with one-third of well-rotted manure from 
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stable or cow-shed, burnt earth, when obtainable, or ashes fronr 
burnt rubbish heap, to which may be added some crushed or 
powdered bones, about }-lb. to a square yard, and all well mixed 
together. 


If the beds are constituted of light sandy soil, and consequently 
too rapidly drained of moisture, then spread a good layer of turfy 
loam at the loose bottom, then a layer of long, green manure 
before adding the compo of new soil and manure. But if the beds 
are found to have been water-logged in consequence of excessive 
clay or through bad drainage, then first put a few inches deep of 
coarse ear after the bottom of the trench has been well loosened up. 
coarse earth after the bottom of the trench has been well loosened 
up. 


When re-making the Rose beds, allowance must be made for 
the soil to settle before planting. 


In considering the old Rose beds, some lessons will have been 
learned. Roses that are strong growing varieties with spreading 
branches will need more room, and must not be planted as close 
together as the compact or erect growers. When the beds are 
made up of mixed varieties the stronger growers must occupy the 
centre of the beds that are round or oval, or the middle part of 
long shaped ones. The best plan, however, is to grow one variety 
in a bed or group, or several of one kind in sections if the bed is. 
a large one. 
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A MUNICIPAL TEST GARDEN. 


By JESSE A. CURREY, Member Executive Committee, 
American Rose Society. 


Despite the distractions of war, the consequent difficulty of 
~caring for and later shipping of plants, the new municipal Rose test 
garden at Portland, Oregon, U.S.A., has enjoyed what we consider 
-a very successful year, considering that it was the first year of this 
new institution. Growers, not only in America but in England, 
have recognised the value of the scope of this new test garden, and 
have responded most generously in sending plants to be tested under 
municipal care and in the favourable climate of that city. 


The Portland garden was founded with the idea of testing only 
new Roses, and none are received which have been in commerce 
more than a year. The garden is located in the city’s most popular 
park, and the first section, which 1s now well developed, occupies 
about two acres in space, but the garden when complete will have 
-an area of five acres or more. It is located on a high hill overlook- 
ing the city, and the vista from all points 1s beautiful, reaching as 
it does across the wonderful valley of the Columbia River to the 
snow-capped Cascade Mountains in the distance, and while enjoying 
the Roses the visitor can also enjoy a panorama two hundred miles 
in extent. 


The first unit of the garden is where the Roses receive their 
test, and is divided into two sections. All plants are submitted in 
triplicate, and in one section the Rose receives special treatment us 
to feeding, protection and spraying so that it will develop to :ts 
greatest beauty. The second section is devoted to cultivating the 
Roses along the same lines as they would receive in the ordinary 
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garden of a citizen. ‘The third section is removed from the other 
two sections by 500-ft. or more, and in it the Roses are given 
ordinary care with no special treatment to protect them from 
disease and other pests, this section being conducted with the idea 
of ascertaining the natural disease-resisting qualities of the Rose. 
Climbing as well as dwarf Roses are subject to the same treatment, 
but the climbers are given a longer time under test so as they may 
have an opportunity to develop. 


The plans of the second unit are for a collection of all Roses 
which reach a certain standard of perfection under the favourable 
Rose growing conditions of the City of Portland. All Roses which 
successfully pass the Portland test will be grouped in this second unit 
and arranged according to their hybridizer or producer, so that in 
the future the Rose creator and his works can be identified together. 


Medals and other prizes will be awarded annually by the 
American Rose Society and the City of Portland. The Portland 
Rose Society, which is strictly an amateur organisation, to en- 
courage Rose production by amateurs will each year award a prize 
to the best Rose created by an amateur. 


During the first year of the new garden several hundred Roses 
have been sent there for testing. The greatest number of new 
seedlings came from the garden of Major George C. Thomas, the 
well-known amateur of Philadelphia, who is now in command of a 
Flying Squadron in France. None of these Roses have yet been 
named, but among them is a striking seedling from Caroline 
Testout x Aviateur Bleriot, which is a wonderful bloomer, pro- 
ducing 150 blooms in a season. Another of Major Thomas’s seed- 
ling is a cross, Countess of Ilchester x General McArthur. 


Among the growers of Great Britain who have sent Roses to 
the new garden to be tested are Hugh Dickson, of Belfast, who is 
now having tested in Portland after their introduction in England, 
Ethel Dickson, Marchioness of Ormonde, H. P. Pinkerton, Golden 
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Spray and several others. Elisha J. Hicks, of Hurst, Berks, has 
Mrs. Freddie Hunter, Charles E. Shea, Mrs. Dunlop Best and 
Climbing Lady Hillingdon, and G. Gibson, of Bedale, Yorkshire, 
has sent Leslie Gibson. 


Of the American growers E. G. Hill, of Richmond, Indiana, 
has sent to the garden for testing, Columbia, Mary Hill, Ophelia x 
White Killarney, Rose Victory, Ophelia x Killarney Brilliant, and 
No. 601 Ophelia x unnamed seedling. Mr. Hill has also sent several 
other seedlings which give great promise. Mr. Thomas Cook, of 
Boston, Mass., a well-known amateur, has sent for test a new 
climber, which he has named Bonnie Prince, Martin and Frobes and 
Clarke Bros., of Portland, also have several sports and seedlings, 
and C. B. Chenowith, of Mt. Vernon, Wash., has a striking yellow 
sport of Madam Herriot. Howard and Smith, of Los Angeles, have 
headed their Roses for testing with Los Angelos, and have several 
other new seedling, one of which is Mrs. Rindge, gives great 
promise. 


It is hoped that next year will see more growers represented 
in the garden, and those desiring booklets giving details of this 
test under Municipal Control, can have the same by addressing 
the Park Bureau, Portland, Oregon, U.S.A. 
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THE EDWARD MAWLEY MEMORIAL. 


By E. J. HOLLAND, President National Rose Society. 


In the long period of thirty-seven years the late Edward 
Mawley rendered most devoted service to the National Rcse 
Society as Honorary Secretary. When, in December, 1914, he 
retired from that position and became President of the Society, all 
with one accord felt that no honour could be more richly deserved 
or more appropriately bestowed. Alas! he was not spared to 
complete his two years’ term as President, for in September, 1915, 
we learned with great sorrow that he had passed away. 


It is not my present purpose to write at length of his work for 
the Society; this was done in the 1917 Annual. It might be said 
that the Society itself will stand as his memorial, and that no other 
was necessary. For whenever there are meetings of Rosarians who 
know the history of the Society there assuredly the name of 
Edward Mawley will always be remembered with reverence and 
gratitude. Nevertheless there was a very general feeling that 
some visible and permanent memorial was desirable. 


Accordingly, with this object in view, a sum of about £180 
was subscribed by his friends of the National Rose Society towards 
a twofold scheme which aimed (1) at placing a stained-glass window 
in St. Muichael’s Church, Berkhamsted, with which the late Mr. 
Mawley was closely associated for many years as Churchwarden, 
and (2) at providing a special medal, to be known as the Edward 
Mawley Memorial Medal, for award each year at the great Summer 
Show of the Society. Both parts of the scheme have been carried 


out. 
I 
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The window was designed and executed by Mr. Percy Havdon 
Bacon, of The Studio, 11, Newman Street, London, W., and the 
following is Mr. Bacon’s description of ‘his work :— 


This window is of two lights containing two figures only, one 
in each light—that on the left being the Blessed Virgin holding in 
her right hand a bunch of lilies and in her left an open book. In 
the right hand light is St. John the Divine, holding a book in his 
right hand and a chalice in his left. Both figures are seen standing 
upon an architectural base with their respective names inscribed 
on scrolls introduced thereon, and at the extreme bottom is a label 
running through the two lights containing the memorial inscrip- 
tion :— 


‘‘ To the Glory of God and to the memory of Edward 
Mawley, who died Sept. 15th, 1916, aged 74.”’ 


Immediately over their heads is a scroll with the words: ‘‘ The 
desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose ’’ written upon it. 
Above the latter is an architectural canopy, and behind each figure 
is introduced a delicately diapered hanging screen. 


The whole work is in the period of the 15th Century, including 
borders and diapers, both from old and beautiful examples. The 
15th Century is recognised by authorities in this beautiful art as 
the best period for the production of the most perfect specimens of 
stained glass. 


The only colour in the window is contained in the figures 
themselves, the Virgin in Blue and rich Ruby, and St. John in 
Green and purple Ruby. ‘hese colours are always identified with 
these particular figures. 


The whole idea of the window is that of Purity and Love. 


Beneath the window is a brass plate bearing the following 
inscription : ‘‘ This window was given by his friends of The National 
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Rose Society in memory of Edward Mawley, V.M.H., who was 
Hon. Secretary of the Society from 1875 to 1914. President, 1915 
to 1916.”’ 


Mrs. Mawley writes: ‘‘ I think the window is very beautiful ; 
it is quite a gem.’’ The Vicar also writes:—‘‘In design and 
execution these (the two lights) are as near perfection as possible.”’ 


These expressions are particularly gratifying to the Committee, 
as the only window available was a comparatively small one, and 
therefore their wish was that the work should be of the best. 


The dedication of the window took place on Wednesday, 
December 4th, 1918. A large number of his «ld friends were 
present at the service, which was conducted by the Vicar, the Rev. 
R. H. Cattell, the Rev. C. E. Briggs and the Rev. G. H. Siddons. 
The service consisted of a short evensong, with a special psalm and 
a special lesson. A very interesting address was given by the 
Rev. G. H. Siddons, who was a very old friend of Mr. Mawley, 
and under whom Mr. Mawley had served for many years as Church- 
warden. Mrs. Edward Mawley unveiled the window. 


With regard to the medal, which has been designed by Mr. 
John Pinches, 21, Albert Embankment, S.E., the following is his 
description :— 


The medal is of silver, 2-in. in diameter. The obverse bears 
a portrait bust of the late Mr. Edward Mawley, nearly full face, 
taken from photographs and other available material of a period, 
when ke did not show so much, as latterly, the traces of age. The 
inscription will read: Edward Mawley Medal. Founded 1917.” 
The reverse includes a cluster of Roses amongst which is entwined 
a ribbon bearing the Society’s motto: ‘‘ Floreat Regina florum,”’ 
surmounted by a plain shicld for inscribing name of recipient. 
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Two of these medals, in silver, will be awarded every year at 
the Great Summer Show of the Society : (1) to the most meritorious 
exhibit in the Nurserymen’s Classes, and (2) to the most meritorious 
exhibit in the Amateurs’ Classes. It should be noted that the 
criterion for this mark of honour is ‘‘ merit,’’ and the task of the 
judges, admittedly not an easy one, will be to discover the exhibit 
of highest excellence, regardless of mere size, so that all alike have 
a chance of winning the coveted distinction. 
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NEW SEEDLING ROSES FOR 1918. 
By The EDITOR. 


One would have to go back for some long time, before the 
present year’s record of new Roses that have received an award, 
would be equalled. Not that there has been any stoppage of work 
on the part of our hybridizers, but it is solely on account of the 
difficultics of transport—and the dangers—happily now past, that 
threatened all who travelled by sea, that prevented many of the 
raisers bringing their productions to the London Shows. That our 
Ulster friends have some wonderful new varieties is well known, 
and looking forward now, peace and goodwill again reigns, we 
may hope to see staged at the great Summer Show in July next, 
one of the most wonderful collections of new varieties ever brought 
together. 


The Spring Meeting was held in the London Scottish Drill 
Hall on Tuesday, May 7th. Only a few new varieties were 
staged, and a 


Gold Medal was awarded to :— 


—~Covent Garden (H.T., B. R. Cant & Sons). This is a very dark 
red, high-centred flower, which was exhibited in fine form. 
The blooms are carried singly on erect stems; foliage dark 
olive green. The blooms staged were from plants grown 
under glass, and struck one as being rather thin. I have 
since seen it growing out of doors as late as December 2nd 
last, when the blooms were simply magnificent. A very 
fine bedding Rose, after the style of Laurent Carle. Will 
be in commerce in 1919. 
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At the Great Summer Display of Roses that was held in the 
Botanic Gardens on July 2nd, several new varieties were staged, and 


Gold Medals were awarded — 


~L Golden Ophelia (H.T., B. R. Cant & Sons). A vigorous grow- 
ing seedling from that fine old variety Ophelia, with very 
pretty orange-yellow flowers, the outer petals of a lighter 
shade. The blooms are carried singly on long upright 
stems, and in shape remind one of Innocent Pirola, as it 
has that peculiarity about it what Foster Milliar aptly 
describes as ‘‘ the whorl of a shell.’’ Foliage dark olive 
green, a good grower, and free from mildew. Should make 
a good bedding and pot Rose. In commerce. 


Pax (Hybrid Musk, Rev. J. H. Pemberton). So much has been 
written about this fine Rose as to almost preclude any 
further comments. It has now come into its own, and 
right royally too. Its giant corymbs of semi-single, pure- 
white flowers, with charming golden anthers, its sweet, 
pure musk scent, its perpetual flowering qualities, go to 
make it an ideal Rose for bedding and massing. I have 
seen it as finely exhibited at the end of October, as in the 
previous June. Appropriately named, the raiser is to be 
congratulated on his fine production. In commerce. 


A Lamia (H.T., W.. Easlea).. A very pretty Rose, after the style 
of Old Gold, but a great improvement on that variety. 
It is of vigorous free-branching habit of growth, and docs 
well as a cut-back. The blooms are rather thin, but the 
buds are very shapely, their rich apricot colour contrasting 
well with the bronzy-green foliage. It appears to be 
mildew proot, and will make an ideal Rose for bedding 
purposes. The thinness of its flowers is its only fault, 
but, like many other of the bright-coloured varieties, it is 
at its best in the early part of the day. In commerce. 
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Pax (Hy. Musk). Goib MEDAL, SUMMER SHOW, JULY 2NpD, 1918. 
~ Raised by Rev. J. Pemberton, Havering, Essex. 


Lamia (FH.T.). Gonp MEDAL, SUMMER Suow, JULY 
Raised by Walter Easlea, Leigh-on-Sea. 
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Certificates of Merit were awarded to :— 


XX Chameleon (H.T., A. Dickson & Son). This Rose is like 


Josepli’s coat, one of many colours, and difhcult to de- 
scribe. I have asked a friend to tell me his opinion, and 
he said somcwhat like Juliet (without the Black Spot), 
softened and toned down; but I myself had put it down 
as a more highly-coloured Gorgeous—a combination of 
warm pink and orange. At all events, it is a very pretty 
and interesting variety, of vigorous habit of growth. Fine 
for bedding, it should find its wav into every garden. In 
commerce. 


) 
“\. Mrs. C. V. Haworth (H.T., A. Dickson & Sons). When we 


1 Col. 


first saw this Rose one was inclined to think it was perhaps 
a doubtful one, but apparently the dull weather previous 
to the Show did not suit it. I have, however, seen it exhi- 
bited several times since, and many will remember the 
lovely stand Mr. Dickson put up of it at the Autumn 
Meeting. Then we saw it in its true and striking colour, 
a ruddy apricot, with large blooms of fine form. The 
Rev. J. Jacob likened it to that fine old Rose, Fortune’s 
Yellow. Of vigorous habit of growth, it is quite one of 
the best garden and bedding Roses, the raisers have given 
us. In commerce. 


Oswald Fitzgerald (H.T., A. Dickson & Sons). A fine, 
vigorous Rose of free-branching habit of growth. ‘The 
blooms, carried singly, are a very distinct rich bright 
crimson, very sweetly scented. Will be fine for massing, 
and bids fair to take the place of that old dark variety, 
Victor Hugo. In commerce. 


. Joseph Drew (H.T., W. Easlea). A _ vigorous-growing 


variety of free-branching habit. The blooms, which are 
carried on long stiff stems, are of fine shape. The colour 
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is a handsome tinted pale rose, with copper at the base 
of its large shell-shaped petals. Foliage dark green. It 
will be an ideal Rose to many on account of its sweetness 
of scent; to me it is one of the swectest-scented Roses we 
have had for some time. When disbudded it makes a 
fine exhibition Rose, while as a bedding variety, 1 is 
especially good in the autumn. A seedling from Melanié 
Soupert x Comtesse Icy Hardegg, it is free from mildew. 
In commerce. 


oe Cavell (H.T., Chaplin & Sons). A variety of vigorous 
habit. The finely-shaped blooms are carried singly on 
long, upright stems. The colour, rather a cold lemony 
white, did not appeal to some experts, but it only narrowly 
missed the higher award. It reminds one somewhat of 
Duchess of Portland, but of a very much more vigorous 
habit. It will be fine for bedding and growing under 
glass. A’ Rose is wanted for market purposes, to super- 
sede K. A. Victoria—now called in the trade ‘‘ Bride,”’ 
and I think this will be the one. In commerce. 


Independence Day (H.T., Bee’s, Ltd.). A vigorous-growing 
Rose, with dark glossy foliage. ‘The blooms, carried on 
erect stems, are of a bright apricot colour, sweetly scented. 
A very pretty bedding and decorative Rose that will find 
its way into many gardens. 


ey Beatty (H.’T., Chaplin & Sons). A  vigorous-growing 
Rose. The blooms, which arc quite up to exhibition form, 
are a pretty blush pink colour, with large shell-shaped 
petals. Verv sweetly scented. An attractive Rose very 
finely exhibited. In commerce. 


t~Premier. Hybrid of Rosa Lucens x Tea (G. Paul & Son). This 
is another new break that Mr. George Paul has given us, 
and promises to be the forerunner of a very useful type 
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of climbing Roses. The flowers are white, semi-double, 
produced in large clusters right along the rods, which 
are from 6 to 10 feet long. The foliage is a bright green, 
which, combined with the shiny shoots, makes it similar to 
the species from which it originated. Mr. Paul tells me 
that it is evergreen. A very interesting and pretty novelty. 


~ Mrs. Walker (H.T., Frank Cant & Co.). A fine vigorous- 
growing Rose, of a deep bright velvety crimson colour, 
foliage a very handsome dark green. Semi-double, and 
very free flowering, it will be useful for decorative pur- 
poses. Very finely exhibited. 


The most striking noveltics of the year are Pax, Dr. Joseph 
Drew, and Golden Ophelia. 
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THE. ROSE ANALYSIS, 1918. 


By The EDITOR. 


Last year more definite results were obtained by taking a 
general Rose plebiscite, instead of relying upon the old method 
of recording the Roses exhibited in the prize stands at the 
Summer Show, and arranging them in the tables according to the 
number of times a Rose was staged at the last six exhibitions. 
Nowadays the fashion in Roses changes so rapidly, that varieties 
like Mrs. John Laing and Mrs. W. J. Grant, which were prime 
favourites only four or five years ago, are now a long way down 
the list, while others have disappeared altogether. For the present 
analysis, a certain number, ten Nurserymen and ten Amateurs, 
were asked to place in the order of merit, the names of 36 Roses 
which in their opinion, were best suited for cxhibition purposes. 
The total number selected by the Nurserymen was 95 and by the 
Amateurs 91. The varicties selected were tabulated, and any Rose 
that had received less than four votes deleted. The Nurservmen’s. 
selection, Table 1, and the Amatcurs’, Table 2, are first shown 


separately. 


Table 1._EXHIBITION ROSES 


(Nurserymen). 


3 NAME. 

3 

1 Dean Hole sft 

1 | George Dickson 

1 | HW. V. Machin ... 

1 | Hugh Dickson ... 

1 Mrs. John Laing 

6 Florence Forrester 

6 Mildred Grant 

6 | Mrs. Foley Hobbs _... 
6 | Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt 
6 | White Maman Cochet 

6 | William Shean ... e 
12 | Augustus Hartmann 

12 Bessie Brown ... - 
12 | Candeur Lyonnaise ... 
12 | Frau Karl Druschki ... 
12 | Gorgeous 

12 | Gloire de Chédane-Guinoisseau 
12 ~ Lyon Rose i 

12 Maman Cochet 

12 | Mrs. George Norwood. 
21 Caroline Testout 

21 Lady Ashtown ... 

21 Mrs. A. E. Coxhead . 

A =!|Edzar M. Burnett 

2A Lady Barham ... 

24 Mabel Drew 

24 Mme. Jules Gravereaux 
28 Colleen ss 
28 | Coronation 

23 B. Clark 

28 J. L. Mock ... 

2 Lady Plymouth 

2 Mélanie Soupert 

28 Mrs. Charies Russetl . ; 
2B Mrs. Franklin Dennison eis 
2 Mrs. George Shawyer 
28 Mrs. R. D. McClure ... 
23 Ulrich Brunner 


Number of 
Votes. _ 
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Table 2. 
(Amateurs). 

; S 
8 NAME. Sy 
E SS 
es Aa 
1 | Augustus Hartmann .. 10 
1 Dean Hole re 10 
1 | Florence Forrester... , 10 
1 Frau Karl Druschki ... 10 
1 | George Dickson : 10 
1 =: Mildred Grant ... 10 
1 Mrs. Foley Hobbs 10 
8 Avoca ri 

8 Candeur Lyonnaise 

8 H. V. Machin ... 

8 | Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt 

8 White Maman Cochet 

8 William Shean 
14 Bessie Brown . _ 
14 | Gloire de Chédane- Guinoisseau = 
14 Gorgeous ... 
14 Mme. Jules Gravereaux 
14 Mrs. J. H. Welch 
19 Hugh Dickson ... a, 
19 | J. B. Clark... ws, 

19 dni Drew... 

19 Mrs. E. Coxhead . 

19 Mrs. Jonn Laing 


Melanie Soupert ; 
Mrs. George Norwood 
Mrs. R. D. meet ure ... 
St. Helena ; Lag 


F'orence Pemberton sa 
J. L. Mock “ide bak 
Lady Plymouth 

Louise Crette 

Lyon Rose 

Mrs. Charles Russell . 
Nellie Parker... e's 
Caroline Testout 
Colleen 

Edgar M. “Burnett 
Lady Ashtown ... 
Maman Cochet . 

Mrs. Franklin Dennison 
Mrs. W. J. Grant 


SRA HAH AMMAN NAMNAAAARII1I11DoaDmnwmawowo o00os0owo 
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It will be noted in the foregoing tables how diverse the opinions 
are. Thus :— 


Placed by Placed by 
-Nurserymen at Amateurs at 
H. Vi Machin o..........cccscccscecescceescees No. 1a... No. 8 
Hugh Dickson oo... cecececeeeeeeees ry) nee cr » dg 
Mrs. John Laing ............. ccccseeeeees ae | sete . 19 
Candeur Lyonnaise .........ccccccesseeees Pera) a een ar) 
Augustus Hartmann  ............ccceeeee wy. cla ~ Yanees 1 
Frau Karl Drusohki .................008. eee | nr eis. 8 
iV OD. “OSG: wecrpiiteds Mencaoicadeacscors ae errr » 2 
Maman Cochet oo... ccc cee eesen seers Pe) Vr ToT, oe NG 
Mrs. George Norwood  ..........ccceeee ee le. ta bee », oA 
Caroline Testout o..cccccccccccseeeeeeeees oe) er .u 
Lady AshtoOwn ......ccecccccseseeeseeenes a) re 37 
Edgar M. Burnett oo.cccc cc cecsesceese ve A es oy, 
Mme. Jules Gravereaux ............00 »» 24 esas » 14 
COMBCN saeechac yee tiwecivadah outers a. ree a vi 
Da ee OL AT ee tinted eas oh cea eiees a? ree » 19 
Mélanie Soupert oo... eees see eens a. a eT » 24 
Mrs. R. D. McClure ou... ccc ccc ceeec ees ee . reer oA 
Mrs. Franklin Dennison ............06 ee. Pree ae Yi 


In the Nurserymen’s Table 1 the following Roses were left 
out, they having received less than four votes, but they appear 
in the Amatcurs’ Table 2 in the following order :— 


BVOCR. Fisicicapacit a eucae thereat icone eotiasede at No. 8_ 
Mrs, Joseph H. Welch ...............06- » 14 
Bl, AVGICNW ciceoeiw vena oeteres cote » 24 
IW a Beex DERE Bando ceient dest susteacateteconteess » 24 
Florence Pemberton — ....cccccccessseeeees a: 329 
Touise: (Crette ~i.. 8 isi eect eeaiie eerie: » 29 
Nellie Parker ........ccccccccceesscececceecees » 29 
Mrs Wo Grant sideincreacaseteccdes » oF 


In the Amateurs’ Table 2 the following varicties were left out, 
they having reccived less than four votes, but they appear in the 
Nurserymen’s Table 1 in the following order :— 


Lady Barham: wescaiiieciedderssdecesciesecs at No. 24 
Mrs. George Shawyer ........ccccccesceees mn 28 
Pic BPN GE. hicdeeasccesctecioeweanties a 28 


In arriving at Table 3 any variety that had received less than 
eight votes in all has been deleted. 
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Table 3.—EXHIBITION ROSES. 


| 2 FE , 
5 Og 3 Raiser's | 
| Si > = \ bs 3 or | 
: > > 5 
e| 42/23 | a: NAME. s litroducer’s | COLOUR. 
3 S| #2) x 3 Name. ! 
a|c&o| S71 54 an 


Ms Hole, H.T. 


1 19 10 9 |Dean Hole, H.T. ............ 1904 A. Dickson & Sons ...... Pale siivery rose, deeper shade’: 
19 Ww 9 {George Dickson, H.T. ...:1912 A. Dickson & Suns ...... Deep veively crimson, heavily 
vein 
3 18 10 8 {Florence Forrester, H.T. 11914 S. McGredy & Son ...... Pure white 
3 18 v BoM. Vo. Machin, HLT... 1914 A. Dickson & Sons ...... Scariet-crimsonu 
3 1s 10 3 Mildred Grant, HLT. ...... 1901 A. Dickson & fons ...... Ivory white, tinted peach 
3 18 10 8 Ars. Foley Hobbs, T. 2.51910 A. Dickson & Sons ...... lvory white 
7 1V 10 7 '\neustus Hartmann, H.T..1914 B. R. Cant & Sons ... Briliiant metallic red 
7 17 10 7 |Prau Karl Druschki, H.P.1900 P. Lambert)... Pure white 
eo 9 8 ‘Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, ; 
PEs. vacvahaceavaretheseuetaten 103 The E. G. Hill Co. ... Flesh, tinted pink 
7 171 «9 8 We hite Maman Cochet, T.11897 Cook cece eeeeeees White, tinged lemon 
7 17 | 4) 8 oe Shean, H.T. -|1906 A. Dickson & Sons eee Creamy pink 
12. 16 9 | 7 ,Candeur Lyonnaise, HP: aa Croibier  w..c.ccceeeeeeee- ‘Pure pte base of pctals 
i Su.p ur 
12 | 16 7 | 9 er Dickson, H.P. [1904 Houzh Dickson _....... Crimson, shaded scarlet 
12 | 16 7 1 9 (Mrs. John Laing, H.P. (BB Bennett ..cccccecceeeeeeees Rosy pink — 
5 | 15 8 7 \Bessie Brown, H.T. .... 1899 A. Dickson & Sons ...... Creamy white 
15 | 15 8 7 |Gloire de Chéedane | 
| Cruinoissenu, HP. ...... 1907) Chédane-Guinoisseau Crimson 
15 | 16 , 8 7 |Gorgeous, H.T.  ............ 1915 Hugh bickson......... Orange yellow, flushed copper 
1S 8 , & |Mine. Jules Gravereaux,T./2901 Sonpert et Notting ... Flesh, shaded yellow 
is 13 | 7, 6 Mrs. A. E. Coxhead, H-T1910 S$. McGredy & Son |. Claret red 
1g | 13 6 7 ‘Mrs. Geo. Norwood, H.T.11914 Elisha J. Hicks ....... Bright rich pink 
21 » 9 ' 3 lHAvoca, H.T. oo... 1907 A. Dickson & Sons .. Rich orimson 
21 2 5 | 7 jLyon Rose, H.T. .....0..... 1907 Ss Pernet-Ducher __....... ‘Salmon rose. suffused yellow 
21 1 7 | 5 |Mabel Drew, H.T. ......... 1911 A. Dickson & Sons ...... Creamy yellow 
24 1 7 4 J. B. Clark, H.T. ......... 1905 Hugh Dickson .......... Searlet crimson, shaded plum 
24407; 11 | 4 7 |Maman Cochet, T. ......... LBOS. <COenCE:  csacesveriaceapiaees Deep flesh, shaded fawn 
% | 10 4 6 ‘Caroline Testout, H-T. ...1890 Pernet fils-Ducher .. Bright warm pink 
26 10; 4 : 6 'Tady Ashtown, HT. 1904 A. Dickson & Sons ...... Pure deep pink 
26 | 10 | 6 4 'Mélanie Soupert, H.T. ...1905 Pernet-Ducher —....... Pale ste yellow, suffused 
| amethys 
2 1.10 | 6 | 4 Mrs. R.D. McClure, H.T/1913) Hugh Dickson _....... Clear pink | 
30 9 dy 4 Coronation, H.P. ............ 1913 Hugh Dickson .......... Pale rose pink 
30 9 | 4 | § ‘Edgar M. Burnett, H.T.!1914 §. MceGredy & Son ...... Flesh, tinted rose 
30 Q9 5 4 J. L. Mock, H.T. ......... 1199) Teendeers & Col... Deep rose, carmine reverse 
30 9 | A | 4 Lady Plymouth, J yaa 11914 A. Dickson & Sons ...... Ivory cream, flushed pink 
30 ) 5 4 Mrs. Charles Russell,H.T.11913  Wabon Conservatories Rosy carmine, decper centre 
30 9 | 8 + 1 Mrs. J..H. Welch, H.T.... 191 S. MeGredy & Son... Rose pink 
36 | 8 he Colleens HiT. css ae: 194° §. MeGredy & Son... Brilliant rose, shaded pink 
36 8 3 6 (Lady Barham, H.T. 1911 A. Dickson & Sons ...... Salmon pink 
36 & i) 8 Touise Crette occ. cee. 1915 Crette................. Pure white 
46 8 4 4 Mrs. Franklin Dennison, : 
a LitaSneen oigseueatdeecin a: 195 S. MceGredy & Son... Porcelain white, veined primrose 
36 8 | 6 Z . Helena, FS aeveriniaas 4912 ~=B. R. Cant & Sons ... Cream, tinged yellow, soft pink 


| centre 
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It will be interesting to compare the results in Table 3 with 
‘the analysis for 1917 as given in last year’s Annual. ‘Taking the 
first 12 varieties we find that, although George Dickson still leads 
the list, he is now equalled by Dean Hole. One is surprised at 
George Dickson’s high position—it’s a fine Rose when you can get 
it right—but that is the difficulty. It is only one bloom in fifty 
that ever comes to perfection, and another drawback, it is a 
‘“ nodder,’’ and it can only be its colour that keeps it in so high a 
position. Florence Forrester, White Maman Cochet, and Candeur 
Lyonnaise displace F. Kk. Druschki, Mrs. John Laing, and Hugh 
Dickson. In the next 12 varieties Gorgeous and Avoca displace 
Iady Ashtown and an old favourite, Caroline Testout. The H.P.’s 
in the list now number seven only. Those one time favourites 
A. K. Williams, Her Majesty, Gustave Piganeau, and Ulrich 
Brunner have entirely disappeared. 


THE NEWER ROSES. 


By this it 1s meant varieties that are five or fewer years old. 
Taking the varieties 4 sent out in 1913, Candeur Lyonnaise (H.P.), 
pure white, base of pctals sulphur, an enormous, well lasting 
flower, but best as a maiden, has risen from No. 23 to No. 12. — 
Mrs. Charles Russell (H.T.), rosy carmine, from No. 35 to No. 30. 
Mrs. R. D. McClure (H.T.), clear pink, a very fine Rose, from 
No. 86 to No. 26. While Coronation (H.P.), pale rose pink, very 
large, only good as a maiden, has fallen from No. 15 to No. 30. Of 
the 7 varieties sent out in 1914, H. V. Machin (H.T.), scarlet 
crimson, a magnificent Rose, still retains his place at No. 8. 
Florence Forrester (H.T.), pure white, only good as a maiden, has 
risen from No. 12 to No. 3. Edgar M. Burnett (H.T.), flesh, tinted 
pink, from No. 86 to No. 30. Lady Plymouth (T.), ivory cream, 
flushed pink, also appears at No. 80. Augustus Hartmann (H.T.), 
metallic red, only good as a maiden, and Mrs. George Norwood 
(H.T.), bright rich pink, very sweetly scented, but a moderate 
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grower, only retain their places. Of the 3 varieties sent out in 
1914, Gorgeous (H.T.), orange yellow, flushed copper, a fine 
Rose, has risen from No. 27 to No. 15. Mrs. Franklin Dennison 
(H.T.), porcelain white, an enormous flower, and good grower, 
retains her old position. While Edward Bohane (H.T.), very bright 
velvety crimson, has disappeared from the table. It is a pity that 
this fine Rose is such a bad doer. The one variety, Nellie Parker 
(H.T.), creamy white, shaded copper, and mildew proof, sent out 
in 1916, disappears, but I think only for a season. This Rose is a 
good grower, and fine shape, but perhaps a trifle small for exhibi- 
tion purposes. No new Rose that was sent out in 1917 appears in 
this year’s table. It is interesting to note that, with the exception 
of 13 varieties, all the varieties mentioned in Table 3 were raised 
in the British Isles. 


ROSES FOR GENERAL GARDEN CULTIVATION. 


There are many varieties that are classed as exhibition Roses 
that are equally good for general garden cultivation. Caroline 
Testout, Mélanie Soupert, and Hugh Dickson are invaluable for 
that purpose, in their way, and few of us would care to be without 
them. Sparsely pruned they make fine specimens, and remain in 
flower until late in the year. Voting lists were sent to ten Nursery- 
men and ten Amateurs, and they were asked to place in order of 
merit the names of 36 Roses that were, in their opinion, best suited 
for general garden cultivation. The Nurserymen’s selections totalled 
115 and the Amateurs’ 123. The lists were reduced by deleting 
any varicty that had received less than four votes. The Nursery- 
men’s selections, Table 4, and the Amateurs’, Table 5, are first 
shown separately :— 


Frau Karl Druschki ... i cn 
Gorzcous sy a La Tosca ... 
2 Mrs. Alfred Tate 


24 Richmond 


ye 


23 
23 
23 
23 Mine, Leon Pain 

23 Cherry Pare... 

v3} Dorothy Paxe-Roberts 
23 Mi 
23 

28 

28 

2B 


oe ee  —— 


Irish E'evance ... 
Lady Ashtown ... . 
Mme. Colette Martinet 
Mrs. Aaron Ward 

Mrs. Alfred Tate 
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ROSESFOR GENERAL GARDEN CULTIVATION. 
Table 4.—(Nurserymen). Table 5.—(Amateurs). 
| 
ea \ 
) 6! . 
S NAME. ge) § NAME. 
ae ap = 
5 S3| 3 
a a” oo ee a ke 
| 
: roe McArthur... ue wt 9 ! ; ee ree site 
y Pirrie ae ‘ -, 9 dy IWingdon 545 
; roe one Herriot 9 | L Iead Leiter Day Herriot 
fed Letter Day és 9 | he ter Day sie 
5 Lady Hillingdon Boe RR ol 8 | 5 Irish Elegance .. 
5 Mime. Abel Spee: sit He ae 8 Lady Pirrie .. 
5 Mme. Ravary . ~ way, 84 5 Mme. Abel Chatenay _ 
8 Caro.ine Testont ae ae DL 8 Betty > ae 
8 Mé.anie Soupert Keg: rl 8 as Karl Druschki .. 
care oe Pee. 
8 oO bis sists oe ‘ ‘f 4 dee 4 
8 Ophelia Z 8 Mélanie Soupert 
8 Pharisder 7 8 Mrs. Herbert Stevens 
14 Betty us. Se <i BIT) £8 Mrs. Wemyss Quin . 
4 Chrisie, MacKellar ee | iy ae: roa * 
ug ickson ... oes ai ee | $ 
14 La Tosca ... . 1 16 Prince de Bulgarie 
14 Lady Alice Stanley vee 6 | 1 het arate ane 
14 Lieut. Chanré ... ae ed | 6 | eu lau 
14 Mrs. FB. Powcll ... ss ae sae eb 18 Louise Catherine Bresiau 
14 Mrs. Wemyss Quin ” 6. 18 Mme. Leon Pain 
14 Prince de Bulgarie ... 6 | 18 Mime. Ravary 
Duchess of Wellington 5 18 Pharisaer ° 
5 | 24 | Trish Fireflame— 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


Number of 


. Votes. 


mm PON OO nen D mM «3-3-3 ~3-1.) -1-1O mm owows 
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It will be noted that there falls out of Table 4, Nurserymen’s, 
the following varieties that appear in Table 5, Amateurs’, they 


having received less than 4 votes by the Nurserymen. 


Joseph Hill oo... cess ccceccceecec sees at No. 18 
Louise Catherine Breslau ............. » 18 
Trish Fireflame  ...........cccccccsccssecsccees ay 24 
Richmond: - seccvcssoosssveseiacsecssdidierccievecss a | 


While from Table 5, Amateurs’, the following varieties that 
appear in the Nurserymen’s Table 4 fall out, they too having 


received less than four votes by the Amateurs. 


Old) “GO: .ciesdebiice een nee at No. 8 
Chrissie MacKellar ...............:cccsseeeees » 14 
Lady Alice Stanley ........... eee e eee » 414 
Mra. EB. Powell .o.scsssssscscsssssscseneasseese ., 
Duchess of Wellington .................. 9 ee 
GOTROOUS: 25. ciicti sect iitiines i SB 
Cherry: “Page: .ccssscsteescdschcuesscesscaveneiaee » 2 
Dorothy Page Roberts .................. » 28 
Mrs. Aaron Ward .....scccsssesseeees » 8 
Mme. Colette Martinet ..................00 » 28 


The final results are given in Table 6 :— 


Position. 


pas pet 


@BBAaa WA CBC COD 
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Table 6.—ROSES FOR GENERAL GARDEN CULTIVATION. 


z 
3 
= 
ei 
< 


oss Votes by 


Nee Of 


nes KONO em TAA =! ATS A ass) 


wee © Cow mh ws 


Nurserymen. 


Votes by 


oe 


manracs 4 WKS CO 


me tt ON > a a COanunaeaark Qanann 


NAME. 


Date of 
Iatroduction. 


General McArthur, H.T. .11905 
Mme. Kdouard Herriot, 
pernetiana 


Red Letter Day, H.T. .../1914 
Lady Hillingdon, T. ...... 1910 


[.ady Pirrie, H.T. ......... 1910 
Mme. Abel Chatenay,H.T./1895 
Mélanie Soupert, H.T. .../1906 


Mrs. Herhert Stevens, T.'1919 
Ophelia, H.T.  scccecsssccess 1912 
Carel Mirest i. HT : 
aroline Testou i Veer 
Hugh Dickson, A.P. ....../)30 
Mme. Ravary, H.T. ... 
Mrs. Wemyss Quin, 
pernetiana — ............ 1914 
Frau Karl Druschki, H.P.|1900 


Irish Elegance, H.T.  ...|1905 
Pharisaer, H.T. ............... 1901 
Prince de Bulgarie, H.T.|1902 
Lady Ashtown, H.T. ......;1904 
Lieut. Chaureée, H.T. 1910 
La Tosea, H.T. oc... 1900 
Mme. Léon Pain, H.T. ...11904 
Nd Gold, H.T. ou... 1913 
Mrs. E. Powell, H.T.. ...:1911 
Cherry Page, H.T. ......... (1914 
Joseph Hill, H.T. ......... \1903 


Lady Alice Stanley, H.T./1909 


Mrs. Alfred Tate, H.T. .../1909 
Dorothy Page- Roberts, H.T.' 1907 
Mrs. Aaron Ward, H.T. 1907 


Chrissie MacKellar, H.T.!1913 
Gorgeous, ILT.  ............/1915 
Irish Fireflame, H.T. ...:19]3 
Iouise Catherine Breslau, 
pernetiana 


or 
Introducer’s 
Name. 


The E. G. Hill Co. 


Pernet-Ducher 


lowe & Shawyer 


Hugh Dickson 
Pernet-Ducher 
Pernet-Ducher 


8. McGredy & Son 


W. Paul & Son 
A. Dickson & Sons 
Pernet fils Ducher 
Hugh Dickson 
Pernet-Ducher 


A. Dickson & Sons 
P. Lambert 
A. Dickson & Sons 
Hinner 
Pernet-Ducher 
A. Dickson & Sons 
Pernet-Ducher 
V. Schwartz 

Guiliot 
S. McGredy & Son 
Bernaix 


Pernet-Ducher 


A. Dickson & Sons 
Hugh Dickson 


Pernet-Ducher rs 


searees 


A. Dickson & Sons ... 


seoans 
eosees 


wececs 


aeee 


-- Pale tinted Tose, sh 
.. Pure deep pink 


eens 
ewreseesce 


sewer secreesecee 


weeeceeeccvcesee 
ecceuseses 


S. McOvredy & Son 


S. McGredy & Son .. 
A. Dickson & Sons .. 


waessee 


A. Dickson & Sons ... 


Bright scarlet crimson 


Vivid terra-cotta, passing to 
strawberry rose 
Glowing scatlet crimson 


- (Bright golden yellow, shaded 


fawn 
Delicate coppery salmon 
Pale salmon pink, deeper centre 
Pale cust yellow, suffused 


‘Salmon flesh 


...\Coppery tose, shaded yellow 


Bright warm pink 
Crimson, shaded scarlet 
Pale orange yellow, deeper centre 


be Ca nary yellow 


iPure white 


... Shades of apricot 


‘Rosy white, shaded ses salmon 
! ed apricot 


Rich crimson 
‘Pale blush white, rose centre 
Silvery flesh 


... Old gold, tinged scarlet 


‘Scarlet, shaded purplish crimson 


poppe yellow, shaded salmon 

pin 

‘Silvery pink, reverse of petals 
Tose 

‘Coppery salmon, shaded fawn 


- Coppery pink 


Indian yellow, edge of pctals 
white 


-- Bright orange pink 


‘Orange yellow, flushed copper 
Coppery orange 


. Salmon pink, suffused copper 


Position. 
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CLIMBING AND RAMBLING ROSES. 
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As last year, the difficulty of selection was again great. Voting 
lists were sent to ten Nurserymen and ten Amateurs, and they were 
asked to place in the order of merit the names of 24 climbing or 
rambling Roses which they considered best for general cultivation. 


less than four votes. 


CLIMBING AND RAMBLING ROSES. 


Table 7.—(Nurserymen). 


American Pillar 

Blush Rambler 
Albéric Barbier 
Excelsa . : 
Minnehaha 

Hiawatha 

Paul's Scarlet Climber 
Shower of Gold sige 
Dorothy Perkins 
Goldfinch 

Mme. Alfred Carriere 
White Dorothy .. ov; 
Lady Godiva 
Tausendschon ° 
Tea Rambler... 
Climbing Richmond . 
Gardenia i 
Jerscy Beauty . 

Lady Gay 

Leontine Gervais 
Aviateur Bleriot 


Climbing Caroline Testout - 


Francois Juranville 
Gruss an nee 
Réve d’Or 


SPLALAMNNIAMAIAAGNI1I7NGODODOwowo 


Position. 


BE anager HEHE 


a 
a ee a 


Table 8.—(Amateurs). 


NAME. 


American Pillar 
Dorothy Perkins 
Hiawatha — dee 


Albéric Barbier 
Blush Rambler 
Ex celsa 

Pau'’s Scarlet Climber 
Léontine Gervais Sen 
Mme. Alfred See 
Diabolo... i ' 
Moonlizht 

Coronation 

Francois Juranvil'e 
Gardenia ; 
Minnehaha 
Tausendschon ... 
Climbing Richmond 
Cupid 

Ethel 

Evangeline 

Jersey Beauty ... 
Shower of Gold 
Gruss an Teplitz 
Lady Gay 

The Garland .. 

1 =—s White Dorothy 


The Nurserymen named 96 and the Amateurs 85 varieties. These 
lists too were reduced by deleting any variety that had received 
The Nurserymen’s selections, Table 7, and 
amateurs’, Table 8, are shown separately, and the final results 
given in Table 9. 


bd pnd pet ed 
AA DSAIHOION OC! KAKAIIBDOBVOWWVWOOOOSDS 


Position. 


we 
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Table 9.—CLIMBING AND RAMBLING ROSES. 


a 8 
: s| 5 Raiser's 
S| ps | b> g or 
AS eels NAME. 33 Introducer’s COLOUR. 
see] e2)] Re S Name 
$3 |38| 32 3 
Bo |s* | 54 a 
{ 
20 10 10 < American Pillar, wich. | 
FAINDIEr La. ese eeeeeeeseeeee 1909 Conard & Jones Co. .. Clear ruse, pink centre 
19 9 10° Blush Rambler, mult.! ; 
| CMDs oars sacar 1903 B. R. Cant & Sons ... Blush rose 
18 9 Albéric Barbier, wich. 
FRINDE  . delieecspiesteeeanients '1900 Barviers -acckvniawits oe buds, changing to creamy 
white 
18 9 9 \ Excelaa, wich. ramb. ...... 1009 M. OH. Walsh ccccccccs. Bright rosy crimson 
18 10 83 N Hiawatha, wich. ramb. ...1906 M. H. Walsh ............ Rich crimson, with white eye 
17 10 7 ,, Dorothy Perkins, wich. 
PAV: —. @ardcedse aaweiverenns ‘1901 Jackson & Perkins... Rose pink 
17 9 8 Paul's Scarlet Climber, 
hybrid wichuraiana 1916 W. Paul & 6on .......... Scarlet 
16 19 6 Lady Godiva, wich. ramb.1908 Paul & SOM wees ‘Pale blush, deeper centre 
16 10 6 Tea Rambler, mult. ramb./1903 Pau! & Son ............... Coppery pink 
16 9 7 Mme. Alfred Carriere, 
FEN. teectndtost eootsaved 1879 Schwartz oo. ‘White, shaded blush 
15 6 9 Minnehaha, wich. ramb... as Walsh: cigiscir eens Deep pink 
14 9 6 Jéontine Gervais, wich. | 
FAMDS. « seiisestre weet 190 Barbier ............... 'Salmon rose, tinted yellow 
13 5 8 Shower of Gold, wich.’ | 
PAMDS > sidsastccess cst voces, 1910 Paul & Gon ............... Selly yellow, changing to pale 
' yellow 
12 6 6 “ Tausendschon, mult. tamb. 1907) Schmidt... Rose pink 
11 8 3 Diabolo, wich. ramb, ...... 1908 Fauque et Fils .......... Dark glowing crimson 
11 7 4 Francois Juranville, wich | 
FAMIDE. | ic cicincesscnrtaversont 1906 Barbier .......seseseeseeees. ‘Deep fawn pink 
11 6 § Gardenia, wich. ramb. ...1899 Manda ou... ec eeeeeeeee Bright yellow, changing to cream 
1l 4 7 “White Dorothy, wich. 
FAMIV< *- Suseicucmnsiscessee 1908 B. R. Cant & Sons 
and Paul & Soa .... Pure white 
10 7 3 Coronation, wich. ramb. .1912 Turner .......eeeeeseeeeeeee ~ Scarlet, crimson, splashed white 
streaks 
10 3 7 “Goldfinch, mult. ramb. ‘1008 Pau! & Son ........... Deep yeilow, changing to cream 
10 5 5 Jersey Beauty, wich. 
7 TAMD.  cccecccccssaueceeeceees 1B9Q Manda oiiicicceececeeee ees Rich yellow, passing to cream 
10 ° * Climbing Riehmond, H.T..1912 A. Dickson & Sons ...... right light crimson 
ae ied § \Lady Gay, wich, ramb. 01905) M. OH. Walsh. o.... Rose pink 
9 8 1 Moonlight. hybrid musk .1%3 Rev. J. UL. Pemberto, lemon white 
: : . < Gruss an Teplitz, H.T. ...1897) Geschwind oe Bright erimson 


Ethel, wieh. ramb. ...... 1912) ~“SPur iets “\ci.Giesdi fav easeeeae ee flesh pink 


This Table may be taken as fairly comprehensive, and 
Amateurs, when making a selection of climbing or rambling Roses, 
would be well advised to take it as a guide. 


aid 


THE DWARF POLYANTHA ROSES. 


Great advance has been made by our hybridisers with the 
dwarf polyanthas, and many are the pretty and free (almost ever) 
flowering varieties that are now in commerce. They require very 
little pruning, merely cutting out the dead wood, and the majority 
will soon make nice bushes, producing a wealth of bloom from May 
till November—in fact, to-day, December 26th, I have picked some 
pretty specimens of Perle d’Or. In the present instance the names 
of 12 varieties were asked for, but the Nurserymen sent in 37 and 
the Amateurs 41. These lists were tabulated, and any variety that 
had received less than four votes deleted. Table 10 shows the 
Nurserymen’s and Table 11 the Amateurs’ selections.’ The final 
results are given in Table 12. 


DWARF POLYANTHA ROSES. 


| Position. 


MOD OOSO IAS NW 


 ondilend 


Eugénie Lamesch 
Katharine Zeimet 
Perle d’Or bes 
#Ennchen Muller 
George Elgar ... 
Yvonne Rabier ... 
Léonie Lamesch 
Rodhatte ... ss 
‘are > =p 


dl il =e 
ONAGAAIDODOCOS | Votes. 


OH OOOOAIONHGWG- He 


es 


Table 10.—(Nurserymen). Table 11.—(Amateurs). 
NAME. 3S ; S 
Sg|| § NAME. F: 
Es || % a3 
— _ |z os Z7 
Orleans Rose... Ellen Poulsen ... 
Ellen Poulsen ... Orleans Roee... 
J easie ~ bg ee Cecile Brunner 
Mrs. W. H. Cutbash ... Perle d’Or ae 
Cecile Brunner ... Jessie 


Mrs. W. H. Cutbusgh ... 
Yvonne Rabier ... “ 
Katharine Zeimet 
Eugénie Lamesch 
George Elgar ... 
Léonie Lamnesch 


Erna Teechendorff 
Maman Turbat 


22mm 3000 e0os 


Position. 


Semaricaea WHY 


Boe 
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Table 12.—DWARF POLYANTHA ROSES. 
e & 

g! € 2 Raiser’s 
= 3 ms | ha 3 or 

= | eels NAME. o% Introducer’s COLOUR. 
a> gs Bs vs Name. 
ae | Sa] 54 | cn, Secu HO 

20 10 10 | Orleans Rose ou... 1909 Levavasseur saa Vivid rusy crimson 
20 10 10 | Ellen Poulsen o... 1912 Poulsen... Bright cherry rose 

18 8 LO | D@SSIG. : eeeSecasncenevencecdecaeees 1909 if ee canes Bright crimson scarlet 

NG scccécicacases 

17 9 8 | Cecile Brunner _............ 1880 Ducher os... | Blush white, shaded pale rose 

17 8 9 ! Mrs. W. H. Cutbush ...... 1906 W. Cutbush & Sor Bright deep pink 

15 9 O: ) Peme: GOR: cisiasmcnteneasseness 1896 Dubreuil —.......... Nankeen yellow 

14 7 7 | Katherine Zeimet.......... 1190. P. Lambert ....... Pure white 

13 5 8 | Eugénie Lameseh ........ 1899 P. Lambert ....... . Clear yellow, buds edged carmine 
13 8 5 | Yvonne Rabhier ...... ........ 1910) «Turbat & Co. ... White 

10 5 5 | George Elgar ............... 1912 E. Turbat _....... Coy yellow, passing to clear 

yellow 

9 5 4 | Léonie Lamesch _............ 1899 Lambert _......... | Bright coppery red, golden centre 

7 3 4 | Rodhaitte oc... cece eeeeee 1912 Poulsen  ...........0. ' Rosy crimson 

6 4 2 | Erna Teschendorff......... 1911 Teschendorff ....) Crimson, heavily shaded 


| 


SPECIAL AUDIT OF THE NEWER ROSES. 


The following tables are for new varieties of recent introduc- 
tion, most of which have only been in commerce since May, 19138. 
It is always somewhat difficult to give a decided opinion on the 
true merits of a new Rose, however finely we may have seen it 
exhibited, and it is only after it has been in the hands of expert 
growers for some three or four vears that its true value may be 
gauged. Each of the voters were requested to place the varieties 
on the audit paper in what they considered their correct order of 
merit, and to treat the decorative and climbing Roses in the same 


manner. 


in Audit 


| Position 


RRSURESSSIGESESES conanauoe 


Table 13.—SPECIAL AUDIT OF THE NEWER H.P.’s, 


H.T.’s. AND TEAS. 
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Pa 

* i) 

Bik 2 8 

NAME. z3 2S £3 

as es gs 

a) Od SZ 

H. V. Machin (1914), H.T. 0.0000. ae 082 £45 537 
Augustus Hartmann (1914), H.T. aus | Yo? 503 459 
Florence Forrester (1914), H.T. ... ee .. | ©6906 465 441 
Candeur Lyonnaise (1913), H.P. ... sh 42 892 496 ! 396 
Coronation (1913), H.-P. eS oe es - | 853 457 396 
Gorgeous (1915), H.T. Mes ror Sed 777 376 401 
Mrs. George Norwood (1914), H.T. ... .. | 760 381 379 
Mrs. Franklin Dennison (1915), H.T. .. .. | 7 338 346 
Louise Crette (1915), H.P. ... ee os a 729 395 334 
Edgar M. Burnett (1914), H.T. sais (669 335 334 
Nellie Parke> (1916), H.T. .. se 664 338 | 326 
Mrs. R. D. McCiure (1913), H.T. ... is fe 636 34 292 
Gladys Holland (1916), H.T.  .. ...  ... | 632 233 349 
Lady Plymouth (1914), T. ... cee 632 352 280 
Mre. Charles Russell a); H.T. 607 316 291 
Edward Bohane (1915), H.T. ate ie 580 258 322 
Mrs. Andrew Carnegie (1913), HT. oad wane 556 324 232 
Miss Willmott (1916), H.T. ... ods as 553 290 263 
Mrs. Campbell pee eS ous 542 311 231 
C. E. Shea (1916), H.T 535 243 292 
G. Amédée Hammond (1915), “HT 536 218 318 
Mrs. Bertram J. Walker (1915), H.T. 451 246 205 
Mrs. George Marriott ar H.T. 431 240 191 
Clarice Goodacre (1917), 422 201 221 
Madame aoe Martel aie): H.T. 411 197 214 
Mre. A. W. Atkinson (1916), H.T. 276 137 139 
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Table 14.—SPEC)AL AUDIT OF THE NEWER DECORATIVE 


Position 
SLCaQ@an ane w woe in Audit 


~ 
[oa 


_ 
Gi 


ROSES. 
Dwarf Varieties. Climbing Varieties. 
{ 
r=) = S 
NAME. 3 , be NAME. 8 § 
5.2 of 5S 
Z. a Zz. 
Red Letter Day (1914), H.T. .. Rt) 1 | Paul's fac Climber 1316); 
Madame Edouard Herriot (1913), H. wic 33 
Pernetiana ... 2B 2 | Paul's ee ‘Pillar (1915), H.N 22 
Margaret Dickson Hamill (1915), 3 | Climbing Madame Abel Chatenay 
H.T. wwe ft 22 (1917), H.T. 21 
Isobel (1916), H.T. (single) 21 4 Climbing Irish Fireflame 916), 
Mrs. Wemyss Quin si4), H. 20 
Pernetiana ... ... | 20 5 | Cupid (1914), H.T. . | 19 
Cherry Page (1914), HT. . -. | 16 5 | Moonlight (1913), H. musk 19 
K. of K. (1916), H.T. _... ae 16 7 | Climbing Mélanie Soupert (1914), 
Golden Emblem (1916), a . | 15 H.T. 16 
Old Gold (1913), H.T. aes 12 8 | Climbing Lady Hillingdon. (1917), ‘ 
Irish jiretlante (1913), i: ae T. vas — ta ie .. | 15 
(single) eve .. | 10 8 | Mrs. Rosalie Wrinch (1915), H.T. | 15 
Ophelia (1912), ‘HAT ~ Ba 8 10 | Emily Gray (1918), hie wich. ... | 14 
Princess Mary nasil H.T. ll Danie (1913), H. mu 11 
(single) ke 6 Mermaid (1918), Hybrid R. 
Contac (1915), Pernetiana 5 11 bracteata .~ | U 
13. | Braiswick Charm (1916), wich. 
ram... a 6 


THE VOTERS. 


AMATEURS.—Mr. W. Boyes, Mr. S. W. Burgess, Rev. F. R. 
Burnside, Mr. H. R. Darlington, Mr. R. de Escofet, Dr. J. 
Campbell Hall, Mr. E. J. Holland, Dr. Lamplough, Mr. Charles 
Page, Rev. Page Roberts, Dr. W. P. Panckridge, Mr. R. de V. 
Pryor, Mr. S. A. R. Preston Hillary, Mr. F. Slaughter, Mr. 
Gulliver Speight, Mr. H. L. Wettern, Dr. A. H. Wilhams, Mr. 
C. C. Williamson, and Mr. R. W. Woosnam. 


NURSERYMEN.—Messrs. A. R. Bide, G. Burch, C. E. Cant, 
Frank Cant, Hugh Dickson, E. Doncaster, W. Drew, Walter 
Easlea, R. Green, Elisha J. Hicks, W. J. Jefferies, J. R. Mattock, 
S. McGredy, G. Paul, Rev. J. H. Pemberton, John Pigg, A. E. 
Prince, W. D. Prior, and G. M. Taylor. 


INDEPENDENCE Day (H.7T.). CERTIFICATE OF MERIT, SUMMER SHOW, 
JuLY 2NpD, 1918. 
Raised by Bees, Ltd., Liverpool. 


ae 
Mrs. WaLKER (H.T.). CERTIFICATE OF MERIT, SUMMER SHOW, 
JuLy 2np, 1918. 
Raised by Messrs. Frank Cant & Co., Braiswick, Colchester. 
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A ROSE TREK. 


By R. W. WOOSNAM, Grimsby. 


~ 


In the November of 1917 it became necessary for me to leave 
Hutton and to reside near a town on the N.E. Coast. This 
entailed the abandonment of my Rose garden, and the work of 
many pleasant hours. In order to preserve some sort of continuity, 
and provide a connecting link between the old Rose garden and the 
new one which I hoped to establish, I decided to take with me 
one of each variety and to transport it to my new quarters. For 
various reasons this was not easy, and it may be of interest to others 
similarly placed to know how I got over my difficulties and 


‘ 


succeeded in ‘‘ carrying on.’’ 

Cut-backs.—Of these I took only young plants, that is to say, 
one-year-olds. Carefully lifting, I defoliated and root pruned them, 
afterwards dipping the roots in some clay puddle to keep them 
moist; they were then packed in straw litter and despatched by 
train. Upon arrival at their destination the plants were heeled in, 
and although I was unable to plant them in permanent quariers 
until February, there were few casualties. The weather was fine 


and mild, and I pruned them all hard when planting. 
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Budded Stocks.—I carried away with me quite a number of 
these and lost less than 5 per cent. When I lifted them I cut back 
the stocks to the bud, but otherwise they were treated exactly like 
the one-year-old plants. I had budded nearly all on Rosa Laxa, 
and it may be fairly concluded that on this stock, at any rate, 


plants in the dormant bud stage may be quite safely transplanted. 


Ramblers.—I took 26 cuttings, chiefly Wichuraianas, tied them 
in a bundle and packed them in a box filled with damp moss. Upon 
arrival they were firmly heeled in the ground and left undisturbed 
till March. I then potted them up in 7-in. pots, putting six or 
seven cuttings round the edge of each pot. By June most of them 
had rooted and made good shoots, and although rather a risky 
thing at this time of year, I decided to separate them. Knocking 
them carefully out of their pots I found the roots much matted and 
intertwined, and it was necessary to soak the clumps of plants in 
a bath of water for some hours to get rid of the adherent soil. 
With patience I was then able to get the roots disentangled with- 
out breaking them, and each plant was repotted singly. ‘They are 
now strong plants (some of them over 6-ft. high), well established 
in 10-in. pots and ready for planting into permanent positions in 


the garden. Out of the 26 cuttings only three failed to root. 


Seedlings.— These presented no great difficulty. They were 
simply knocked out of the pots and packed in a box with damp 
moss. All were grown from seed germinated in the spring of the 
same year. From most of them I had taken buds and worked on 
Laxa stock, but I took the seedlings, because I was not sure 


whether the budded plants would stand transplanting satisfactorily. 
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Seed.—There was a good crop of hips on the plants in the 
greenhouse, the result of crosses made in the previbus March, 
red, orange and yellow, in various shapes and sizes. I was loth 
to leave them, but as the house to which I was moving had only 
a small unheated greenhouse I was in a dilemma. Finally I 
decided to take them and trust to luck. I picked them, wrapped 
them in wet moss and enclosed them in a tin box. I was unable 
to give them any further attention till the end of January, and 
then found that some of them were quite dry. However, I gave 
them all a chance, and having broken the hips, I planted the seed 
in pots and placed them in the cellar. The temperature there 
varied during the following four months between 41 deg. and 
50 deg. Fahr., and at the end of March the first seedling made its 
appearance. The crop was less in number than would have been 
the case had I have been able to raise them in heat as_ usual, 
but I have quite a few youngsters which I like to think are 
‘* promising.’’ As each seedling appeared I dug it out with a narrow 
piece of wood and potted it off into a thumb pot. It was then kept 
in my dressing-room under an inverted wine glass, and as it grew 
it was gradually hardened off, till I was able to move it to the cold 
greenhouse about the end of May. Only one out of my many 
seedlings damped off and died. I was surprised to find that the 
seed from at least two of the hips which had become dry germinated 
alright. 


It was always a matter for wonder to me, that so few amateurs 
go in for hybridising, and raising their own seedling Roses. To 
my mind it is the most fascinating of all the arts of our alluring 
hobby. In the ‘‘ Rose Annual ”’ for 1914 Dr. Williams, in a most 
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excellent article, showed uow it is possible to successfully cross 
Roses and tipen the hips in the open air, and although a heated 
‘greenhouse is very desirable for the germination of the seed, it is 
quite possible to make shift without one. I do not suggest that 
‘all who take up this branch of Rose culture will raise so glorious 
a seedling as Dr. Williams’s Gold Medal and Cory Cup winner | 
Emily Gray, but there is always a chance of their doing so. In 
any case, if our hopes are not fully realised, the pleasure of pro- 
ducing novelties and assisting. creation stimulates and spurs us on 
to further efforts. The absolutely perfect Rose has not yet been 
produced, and to attain it, it must, like the Grail, be sought and 
worked for without thought of profit or advertisement. The 
‘amateur can best afford to do this, and I hope that with the advent 
of peace many more of our members may concentrate their atten- 


tion on the endeavour to produce the perfect Rose. 


Bo 50 Og le 
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Mr. WALTER EASLEA, Senr. 


Another link with the past has been broken by the death of 
Mr. Walter Easlea, Sen., of Waltham Cross. 


This old Rosarian was practically cradled in Roses, for he 
began his career when a boy in the nurseries of Mr. Barnes, at 
Stowmarket. At the age of 19 he took charge of the gardens of 
the late Mr. J. T. Hedge, of Reed Hall, Colchester, and remained 
there many years. The Roses at Reed Hall soon became famous, 
** Mr. Punch ”’ even remarking ‘‘ that he never saw such hedges of 
Roses before.’’ From an old report of the Rose Shows of 1860 I 
notice Mr. Hedge was the principal prize winner for the year, and 
his successes were well maintained for several years. Mr. Hedge was 
the first to exhibit Maréchal Niel in London, the blooms being 
cut from a plant budded on the Yellow Banksian. 
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Whilst at Colchester Mr. Easlea became known to Dean— 
then Canon—Hole, Rev. H. D’Ombrain, and the Rev. Ratcliff, and 
their friendship was maintained until the death of these distin- 
guished growers. 


From Colchester Mr. Easlea went to Mr. George Prince at 
Longworth, afterwards removing to Messrs. Wm. Paul & Sons, 
Waltham Cross. My memory of Mr. Easlea extends over 85 years, 
and it was always a great pleasure to go and have a Rose chat with 
him, when his kindly advice and help was always welcome. Roses 
as now grown were not of the type of those of his early days, but 
he was ever progressive, and could admire the modern decorative 
blooms as keenly as anyone; and it was he who first suggested 
exhibiting them in round baskets. 


Since his retirement in 1908 he has resided at Waltham Cross, 
‘where he peacefully passed away at the ripe old age of 87 years.— 
EDITOR. 


Clay's, Triumphant Clay’s ! 


THE FINEST ROSES 
FOR THE GARDEN, 
THE HOME AND 


THE EXHIBITION 
TABLE are grown with =-—— 


“Glve thy CLAY to FERTILIZE the Soii.”’-.... 


GLAY'S FERTILIZER 


(The World’s Plant Food) 


Produces Roses of charm and fragrance. 
By its aid all Flowers, Fruits, Vegetables 


TAY: and Foliage are brought to perfection. 
G S Used in the Royal Gardens; throughout the Gardens 
of, a2 and Grounds of the Royal International Horticultural 


Exhibition, 1912; by Government and Municipal 
er, LONDON Authorities, and regarded as the Standard Plant 


Food by Professional and Amateur Gardeners 
“ ay universally. 
Pr, L\ “There is nothing tke GLAY’S.” 


TRADE MARK. —The Fruit Grower. 
Sold everywhere for Horticultural Purposes in 

Every Bag, Packet, and PACKETS at $d. and 1s, 3d.; and in BRANDED and 
Seal bears this Trade SEALED BAGS :—7 Ibs., 3/-; 14lbs., 5/-; 281bs., 9/-; 
Mark—the. guar 56 lbs., 16/-; 112 lbs., §$1/-.{Or direct from the Works, 
mee Carriage Paid in the United Kingdom for Cash with 

antes of Genuineness. Order (except PACKETS). Quantities of 28Ibs. and 

upward are supplied in 14 1b. bags. 


Write for prices of Crushed Bones, Bone Meal 
and other Manures, Chemicals and Sundries. 


CLAY & SON, “sorcnccere STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 


= 
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TWYRORD | 
GOLD MEDAL ROSES. 


Peace, 1919. 


Everyone will try to do something to celebrate this great. 
event, and what would be more suitable than to plant a 
Bed of Rose Trees ? 


I have decided to introduce, in June, my NEW ROSE, 


"MRS. ELISHA HICKS.” 


Therefore you will have an opportunity of planting this grand 
Rose to celebrate the great event. 

It is a Hysrip TEA. Colour—Soft Pink, nearly White; 
foliage, light green, growth erect, everflowering, of fine form, 
and very lasting when cut, a very fine Exhibition and Garden 
variety, and without doubt one of the sweetest scented Roses 
ever raised. 

PRICES :—Strong plants, in 24’s and 32’s pots, suitable 
for planting out into beds right away. These have been grown 
specially for this purpose, and have not been forced, consequently 
they will feel no ill effects by being planted out at any time. 


10/6 & 15/- Sach: 


wow BWBVeTVVweeVWHe Wye Us” Vase Wor BWue®™ 


The usual Plants for trade purposes are in stock. 


————_——_—— 
——— 


ELISHA J. HIGKS, m.c.u.rs., Etc., 


Rese Specialist, 
Rayon d’Or, HURST, BERKS. 
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IRISH ROSES. 


Our strain is unequalled, 
and the quality of our 
Plants is unsurpassed. 


Winners of the “Thousand Dollar Prize” at 
San Francisco, where our famous Seedlings were 
in competition with the world’s best productions. 


Descriptive Catalogue on &pplication to 


HUGH DICKSON, Lp. 


Reval YDurseries, 


BEMFAST. 


x 


SAMUEL M’GREDY & SON’S 


WORLD-FAMED PEDIGREE 


GOLD MEDAL ROGES. 


In offering our set of New Roses for this season, we do 
so with great pride and pleasure, as we feel certain never before 
have we issued FIVE ROSES of such distinctive merit. Every 
one of them is a real gem, absolutely an advance on any existing 
sorts at present in cultivation, and, as a set, raises the standard 
of Hybrid Teas a step higher. 


SPECIAL NOTE.— Owing to the restrictions on travelling 
that prevailed in 1918, we have been unable to exhibit these Roses at the 
National Rose Show, but we stake our reputation on every one of them 
being genuine novelties of the highest order, and we feel certain the 
Rose-loving public will appreciate them as such. 


JOHN DAVISON (H.T.) 


A variety that will be appreciated on account of its extra good habit 
of growth and true Hybrid Tea character. The blooms are quite full, 
perfect in shape, form and finish, and beautifully pointed. Colour—deep 
rich crimson, shaded velvety crimson, very perpetual blooming, retaining 
its colour. A type of Rose long looked for. Every bloom comes good and 
large enough for exhibition purposes, and as a bedding and massing Rose 
it has no equal. Delicately sweet scented. 


Awarded the Gold Medal of the Irish Rose and Floral Society. 
Price 12/6 each. 
EDEL (H.T.) 


An enormous bold, stately, well-built flower. A perfect model bloom 
of great depth, quality and finish; quite distinct and ahead of all large 
white Roses. For exhibition purposes probably the finest variety ever 
raised. Colour—white, with the faintest ivory shading towards the base, 
passing to pure white. A fine grower with uniform stout habit, making it 
specially suitable for massing and bedding. It has most distinct bold 
foliage. Very free blooming, opening well in all weathers, and sweet 
scented. A masterpiece variety. Superb. 


Price 15/= each. 
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LOUISE BALDWIN (H.T.) 


A graceful flower, extraordinary long and pointed, the counterpart of 
““Mrs. Herbert Stevens” in this respect and quite as full. Colour—rich 
orange, with soft apricot shading over the entire petal. A beautiful even 
colour and a big advance on all Roses of the “ Lady Hillingdon” type. 
Quite hardy, a good grower and very free blooming. A grand variety for 
bedding and massing and all kinds of decorative and cut flower work. 
Very sweet scented. 


e 


Price 12/6 each. 
. MRS. HENRY MORSE (H.T.) 


We have never raised or sent out a Rose with a feeling of greater 
pride than we do in offering this wonderful novelty to the Rose-loving 
world. Its merits are so great that it stands quite by itself among the 
many beautiful varieties in the class to which it belongs. The most 
wonderful colouring, the most perfect in shape and form, together with its 
marvellous freedom of blooming and habit of growth, a combination ideal 
of perfection in a Rose, rising from a ground work of soft flesh cream. 
The whole flower has a clear sheen of bright rose, deeply impregnated and 
washed vermilion, with clear vermilion veneerings on petals, which are 
really wonderful for depth, size and substance, the largest and most 
pointed of all Roses. A superb exhibition bloom and a gem for bedding, 
massing, cut flower, and all decorative work. Sweetly scented. 


Price 15/= each. 
rane REDFORD (H.T.) 


Colour—bright apricot-orange, by far the most striking variety in 
this lovely and pleasing tone of colour. A splendid upright grower with 
extraordinary beautiful holly-like, mildew proof foliage. ‘The blooms are 
solidly built, every petal gracefully reflexed and as perfect in shape and 
form as “A. K. Williams.” Very free blooming and sweetly scented, 
opening its flowers freely in all weathers. A great advance in Hybrid Teas, 
and can be grown large enough for exhibition, but for bedding and massing 
it is simply superb. This Rose has the distinction of being the only new 
seedling awarded the Gold Medal of the National Rose Soctety at their 
Autumn Show, 19177. 

Price 15/- each. 
THE ABOVE FIVE NOVELTIES will be sent out in strong, pot-grown 
plants in dune, and in open field grown plants in Autumn. Orders booked 
now for forward delivery. 


SAMUEL M’GREDY & SON, 
Royal Nurseries, PORTADOWN, Ireland. 
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BURCH’S ranous ROSES 


Champion Challenae Crophy 


For 48 ROSES (Distinct Varieties), 


AT THE 


NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION 


At the BoTANIC GARDENS. LONDON, July 4th, 1918. 
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ALSO 


1,515 Prizes for Roses 


IN OPEN COMPETITION. 


We hold a fine stock of up-to-date Rose Teees, 
all on Briar, and solicit your Kind ordces. 


G. & W. H. BURCH, 


Che Rose Garodens, 
PETERBOROUGH. 


Rose. Dorothy Perkins, and Silver Birch in the Nurseries. 


THe LAKELAND NURSERIES 


(Late MAWSON BROTHERS), 
Nurserymen and Landscape Gardeners, 


London Office: 21, Old Queen Street, 9.W1. WINDERMERE. 


PEMBERTON’ ROSES. 


Pemberton’s New Seedling Roses of 1918. 
“PAK. ~ 


(See illustration, page 134.) 


Awarded Gold Medal, N.R.S., 19178. 


GOMMEMDRATE PEACE BY PLANTING A BED OF *PAX.” 


‘. PRESS NOTICES. 


‘¢* PAX’ is undoubtedly a Great Rose; wondrously pure and freely flowered, and 
fragrant withal.—(The Garden, August, 1918.) 

***PAX’ is a hybrid musk, and there was no mistaking the subtle musk perfume, The 
flowers are semi-double, and in the bud state shew a tinge of lemon on the outside of the 
petals; but when open they are pure white with a cluster of yellow stamens. The expanded 
blooms measured over three inches across, and are therefore large for Roses of this class; 
while they are produced in large bunches on long stems. It makes a bush about two-and-a 
half feet high, and it possesses, what the ratser continually aims for, a long flowering period, 
extending from early June to October. As a bedding Rose it should prove a decided 
acquisition. "—fGarden Life, Fuly, 1918. Report of the N.R.S. Show, Regent's Park.) 


‘*THISBE"’ (Hybrid Musk). <A perpetual flowering cluster of 
bush habit. Flowers chamois vellow, rosette, large trusses on long upright 
shoots. 


‘DAYBREAK ”’ (Hybrid Noisette). Perpetual flowering, bush 
habit. Blooms golden vellow, semi-single, several flowers on a stem. 
Handsome dark green foliage. 


ROSES “MOONLIGHT,” “DANAE,” “DAPHNE,” “CLYTEMNESTRA.”’ 


An Appreciation. 

* This year my allegiance to‘ MOONLIGHT’ is wavering (though it is lovely just 
now), and IT am more in love with * DANAE,’ which is beautiful! You are indeed a 
benefactor who can give two such gems. ‘DAPHNE’~ clothes most charmingly an old 
stump about four teet high, antis and has been all the summer covered with bloom I could 
not be without it. ‘CLYTEMNESTRA’ you sent me this spring, and this lady bids fair to 
be worthy to take her place with the others."—,G. Mf. Cheshire, August, 1918.) 
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PEMBERTON’S ROSES. 
NEW SEEDLING ROSES 


For Distribution in Autumn, 1919. 


pe ‘*MIRIAM’"’ (Hybrid Tea). Colour capucine, distinct. Form 
globular, flowers carried erect. Foliage waxy, not liable to mildew. 
Growth compact, suitable for bedding and specimen blooms. Free 
flowering from early summer until late in autumn. 


ae ‘*PROSPERITY’”’ (Hybrid Musk). A perpetual flowering 

' “cluster Rose. Colour white, tinted pink in bud. Form rosette, flowers 
produced in extra large trusses, carried erect. Foliage dark green, waxy, 
not liable to mildew. Growth from three to four feet high, bushy. Cut 
sprays last over a week in water. Free flowering, bloom well into 
November. 


**“JOAN”’ (Hybrid Tea). Colour copper, peach bud, distinct. 
Flowers small, semi-single, produced in corymbs, carried erect. Foliage 
dark green, waxy, not liable to mildew. Habit dwarf, compact, suitable 
for massing and pot culture. 


 *§STAR OF PERSIA” (Hybrid of R. lutea). Colour bright 
yellow with golden stamens. Flowers semi-single, about three inches 
across, blooming at the end of May and early June. Summer flowering. 
Growth from eight to ten feet high. A pillar Rose. 


Descriptive and Illustrated List of other Seedling Roses raised by J. H. 
Pemberton, and General List of Roses, free on application. 


J. H. PEMBERTON, 


Havering-atte-Bower, near Romford, Essex. 


Address— 
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DICKSONS — 


“HAWLMARK’ 
Champion Irish Roses 


Are the BEST obtainable. 


OfoeFe $e of of ofe fe of afe efe of af of ofs of of of af of of ae ofr of 


Winners of the National Rose Society's 
Challenge Trophies; also several thousands 
of First Prizes, Cups, ete. 


Raisers of the world-famed IRISH PEDIGREE SEED- 
LING ROSES, which have been awarded 52 Gold 
Medals by the National Rose Society. 


The following superb kinds will be distributed in June, 1919:-- 


Capt. Fane Bald, H.T. Mrs. C. V. Haworth, H.T. 
Lady Dixon, H.T. Mrs. Charles Dunbar-Buller, H.T: 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


ALEX. DICKSON & SONS, Ltd., 


Hawimark, Newtownards, Ireland. 
ESTABLISHED 1936. 


UPLANDS, LEDBURY, nD MARKS TEY, 
HEREFORDSHIRE. ESSEX. 
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| CAMBRIDGE || The finest NEW and ’ 


POPULAR VARIE- 
TIES for Exhibition, 
Bedding, or Garden 
Decoration. 


Hard, Well Rooted Plants. 


Always a Success. 


CAMBRIDGE DAHLIAS. 


Best for EXHIBITION 
. or DECORATION. 


°F ine New Decorative Varieties 
For SPRING, 1919. 


Twelve of these have gained the Award 

‘$ of Merit, Royal Horticultural Society, 

First Class Certificate, National Dahlia 
Society. 


JH Send for vt 


pescripTive Lists | J. BURRELL & Co., 


X Post Free. vt : 
Kowe Rouse Nueseries, 
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BATES 
Select ROSes, sc. 


CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 


BATH’S Roses. 


100,000 good Plants in the best varieties. ‘ 


BATH’S Home-grown Bulbs. 


As supplied to the Royal Parks and Gardens. The larpest bulb 
growers in the United Kingdom. 


BATH’S Select Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 
From the finest stocks that are grown. 
BATH’S Dahlias. 


Cactus, Single Cactus, Show, Pompone, Peony-flowered, 
Collarette. 


BATH’S Carnations. 


400 best new and standard varieties. 120,000 plants for 
present delivery. 


BATH’S Gorgeous Peonies. 


The fashionable flower; all the best sorts. 


BATH’S Plants for all Gardens. 


All the favourite sorts, with the newest additions. 


BATH’S Fruit Trees & Bushes, Raspberry Canes, &c. 


In all the best varieties for garden culture. 


Complete Illustrated Catalogues, with Copious Cultural Directions, 
post free on application. 

ALL GOODS ARE SENT SECURELY PACKED AND CARRIAGE PAID 
THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN. 


em TR TL RN ee me OL 


R. H. BATH, Ltd., 
The Floral Farms, WISBECH. 
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EASLEA’S 


NEW PEDIGREE SEEDLING ROSES 


FOR 1919. 


The following superb varieties will be found worth 
additions to their respective classes, and I can wit 
confidence recommend them to all lovers of the Rose. 


COUNTESS OF WARWICK (Hybrid Tea). 


A charming Rose of exhibition form. Colour lemon yellow, edged pink. Growth 
dwarf. Will be valuable to the exhibitor, and also as a bedding variety. 


GLOWWORM (Pernetiana). 


Flowers single and semi-single of rich scarlet red, suffused orange. Very fragrant. ~ 
Often as bsilliant in colour as Austrian Copper. Very perpetual and vigorous. 


LULU (Hybrid Tea). 
The longest bud of any Rose yet introduced. Will be in great demand. Colour » 
orange, salmon and pink. Growth very dense and vigorous. 


Mrs. EDITH STANLEY (Hybrid Tea). 
Colour creamy white, richly shaded Indian yellow. Exquisite shape. Growth 
vigorous. 


Mrs. RAMON DE ESCOFET (Pernetiana). 


A very large show bloom of intense flame crimson colouring. Will probably eclipse”™ 
Geo. C. Waud, and its growth is very vigorous. 


ROMEO (Hybrid Wichuraiana). 

A grand addition to the fast-growing ramblers. The flowers are deep red, double, 
and of perfect elongated form, resembling a miniature Hybrid Tea. Excellent for 
florists’ work. 

Strong Field-grown Plants ready Autumn, 1919. 
Full description and price on application. 


NOVELTIES OF 1918. 


Dr. JOSEPH DREW (H.T.). * Mrs. H. D. GREENE (H.T.). 
Certificate of Merit, 1918. Certificate of Merit, 1918. 
* HELEN CHAMBERLAIN (H.T.). MS PRESIDENT WILSON (H.T.). 
“.LAMIA (H.T.). “VESTA (Pernetiana). 


Gold Medal, 1918. 
Strong Field-grown Plants - 7/6 each. 


NOVELTIES OF 1917. 
A CLIMBING CHATENAY (H.T.). »LITTLE MEG (Poly. Pom.). 


The best true climbing Hybrid Tea Certificate of Merit, 1916. 
ever introduced. Flowers even 
superior to Mme. Abel Chatenay. TINY TIM (Poly. Pom.). 


Strong Fleid-grown Plants - 2/6 to 3/6 eaoh. 


WALTER EASLEA, R0SE SPECIALIsT, 


DANECROFT ROSERY, EASTWOOD, LEIGH-ON-SEA. 
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The Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society.—‘‘‘ The Book of the Rose’ is 
the most scientific, complete, and perfect ever published on that subject, and we 
strongly advise those who have not read it to lose no time in possessing a copy.”’ 


The Journal of Horticulture.—‘‘ A work of permanent value to be treasured 
and studied for the information it contains.”’ 


Book of the Rose 


By the Rey. A. FOSTER-MELLIAR, M.A. 


Fourth Edition thoroughly revised by the Rev. F. 
PAGE-ROBERTS (sometime President, National Rose 
Society) and HERBERT E. MOLYNEUX (late Vice-Presi- 
dent, National Rose Society). With 62 (of which 25 are 
New) Illustrations of specimen Roses, etc., Photogravure 


Portrait and Memoir of the Rev. A. Foster-Melliar. 
Crown 8vo, 6/- net. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., Ltd., London. 


ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. 


CELEBRATED FORK TEAS. 


Descriptive Catalogue and advice on Rose 
Growing will be gladly sent on application 
to 


GEORGE PRINCE, 
. +» OXFORD. 


THOUSANDS OF USERS YEARLY 
yrtley 


celebrate S 


HOP MANURE 


TESTIFY TO ITS 


EXCELLENCE 


For ROSES 


AWARDED . : 
( PATENTED.) DIPLOMA AND MEDAL 


3 fay AT THE ROYAL INTERNATIONAL 
7o THe Most PerFect <7 HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 1912. 
Ks FERTILIZER 


Sy, Ay BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SS, ce Genuine only in our marked bags. 
REENHOW 


Containing Guaranteed Analysis. 


SCIENTIFICALLY AND CHEMICALLY PREPARED in the form of a leaf-mould, 

ready for use at any time, in the same way, and for all purposes that stable manure 

is put. Goes further (4 bushels equailing 1§ cwts.), gives better results, is clean 
to handle, sweet smelling, and free from weeds, worms, etc. 


Amateur Gardening states: ‘The difficulty of obtaining really good stable or farmyard 
manure is overcome by using Wakeley’s Hop Manure. This supplies just the materials 
required tor improving the condition of a soil, furnishing with needful humus, and providing 
the crops with the essential plant foods they require, viz., nitrogen, phosphates, and potash." 


A beautiful Free Booklet giving full particulars and testimonials, also valuable 
cultural Instructions for Sweet Peas, panes and Vegetables, sent on receipt of 
postcard. 


REPORT OF ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


‘* Your Patented Hop Manure has been used in the Society's Gardens at Wisley, and I am 


pleased to report that it has proved excellent for the flower borders, fruit and vegetables 
grown both under glass and out in the open air.” 


(Signed) W. Wicks, Secretary. 


Prices, including bags in accordance 
with the new Government order, 28 Ibs., 
1/9; « cwt., 5/6; 2 cwt., 9/-; 1 ton, 
85/-. Free on rail London. Carriage 
torward for cash with order. 


WAKELEY Bros. & Co. 


LTD., 


ke, 
80, BANKSIDE, LONDON. = COMPLETE = 
Telephone: Hop 676 (2 lines). 


Telegrams: “ Superior, London.” SUBSTITUTE 


wr panes “ 


ALSO 


Wakeley’s Ground Garden Lime 
2/@ bushel bag, 


Carriage forward. 
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WELL PROVEN 
GUARANTEED 
GARDEN AIDS. 


EVERY ONE OF OUR SPECIALITIES : 


SEEDS, SEED POTATOES, MANURES, PEST 
KILLERS, SPRAYS, SYRINGES, &c., &c.. 


“Premier” Seeds ARE GUARANTEED 
Scotch TO GIVE THE USER SATISFACTION 
Seed Potatoes or money returned. 
“Premier” 
manures WRITE NOW FOR LIST. 
‘‘ Demon” > 
insecticide If you have any gardening difficulty let us know 
8 ee of it. It will be a pleasure if our scientific 
6 y . ‘and practical experience can help you. It is at 
Aiphol the service of all garden lovers. ——— 
** Weedite” 
‘¢ Climax” 
{climax BOUNDARY Co., Lid., 
Lytle’s CRANMER STREET, 
Lead Arsenate LIVERPOOL. 
« Simplicitas ” Garden & Lawn Specialists. 
Netting, ae. ESTABLISHED 1891. 
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RIVERS’ 


Frult Trees, Reses, Vines, 
Figs, Oranges, and 


Orchard House Trees, 
ARE OF FIRST-CLASS QUALITY. 


A Large and Select Stock always on view. 


PRICE LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Illustrated Catalogue, 6d. 


THOMAS RIVERS & SON 


SAW BRIDGEWORTH. HERTS. 


Harytow Station, G.E.R. 


ROSE $ 


OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 
AN Up-tTo-DATE COLLECTION. 


Roses and Fruit Trees are our Speciality. 
Descriptive Catalogue free on application. Inspection Invited. 


S. SPOONER & SONS, 


The Nurseries, 
Estd. 1820. HOUNSLOW, MIDDLESEX. 
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HOLDER - HARRIDEN SPRAYERS. 


Diploma of Honour, 1912. 
Highest Award Wisley Trials, 1913. 
Large Silver Medals, Chelsea, 1914-15-16. 


The Sprayers par excellence for Comfort, Reliability, 
Power, and Adaptability in Working. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


The main patterns of 
“ Holder - Harriden” 
Sprayers are now only 
made in VIREX BRASS 
ALLOY, a metallic com- 
pound to a special for- 
mula that can be used, 
and that will resist, not 
merely ordinary non- 
acid Compounds (Soap 
and Quassia, Nicotine, 
Coal-tar fluids, &c.), but 
also the stronger fluids: 
Copper Sulphate, Caustic 
Soda, and particularly 
Lime Sulphur and Liver 
of Sulphur. The last 
two quickly attack Cop- 
per machines, and these 
are also not immune to 
Caustic Washes. 


These machines once tried, the old-time fatiguing “ constant 

arm work” sprayer will never again be resorted to, nor 

can anu comparison be made with machines made from 
iron sheeting that quickly rust at the seams. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 


HOLDER-HARRIDEN, Ltd., 36 & 37, NOBLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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SHREWSBURY 
ROSES. 


id 


If the QUALITY of the Plants you 
purchase is your first consideration, 
my Stock will give you satisfaction. 


: id 


' Catalogue and Special Quotations 
for large quantities free on request. 


EDWIN MURRELL, 


Rose Orower, 
SHREWSBURY, 
Established 1837. 
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Telegrams: FRANK CANT, COLCHESTER. 
Telephone No. 182. 


/ 
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} ROSES 


The Finest Stock in the Kingdom. 
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CLIMBING ROSES. ROSES IN POTS. 
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®Oses ror HEDGE { WEEPING STAN? 


STANDARD ROSES. BUSH ROSES. 
ROSES FOR ALL SOILS AND SITUATIONS. 


FRANK CANT & Co., 


Braiswick Rose Gardens, 


COLCHESTER. 


OUR ROSE CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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FISH GUANO 


A grand Organic Fertilizer for Vegetables, 
Fruit, and Flowers. 


Wonderfully Effective with Roses. 
Used by Professional and Market Growers. 


PRICE :— 
25/- per cwt. 
£23 per ton, in 2 ton lots. 


Cash with Order. Carriage paid in Great Britain. 


Manufactured by 


The TETNEY OIL MEAL Co., . | 


PYEWIPE, GRIMSBY. 
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New Seedling Pedigree Roses 


FOR 1919. 


Strong Plants in pots in May and June - ‘7/6 each. 
Strong Lifted Plants sent out in the Autumn 5/- each. 


PHEW BEAUTY (H.T. Decorative). 


Colour—crimson, paling to whitish yellow at base of the 
petals; it is of medium size with strong stiff petals, which, V 
in the fully blown state, shows a large white centre; growth 
branching, very free flowering. 


ROMEO (H.T. Decorative). 


A seedling from “E. Part,” crossed with “Ophelia.” 

~ Colour—Indian yellow, suffused coppery pink. This Rose can 

be compared with a high-coloured “ Mrs. A. Ward,” with erect 
growth, free flowering and almost mildew proof. 


EXQUISITE (H.T. Decorative). 


A long pointed flower with the outer petals reflexing. 
Colour—creamy yellow, flushed with rose. Growth strong, ~ 
upright, free flowering, almost mildew proof; a Rose which 
everybody will want. 


Customers may be assured that my Roses will thrive 
well in any soil. They are grown near the sea in not too 
heavy soil, which always guarantees my plants lifting with 
extra good roots. 


Catalogue of Roses, Fruit Trees, Herbaceous Plants, etc., post free. 


K. THERKILDSEN  ccnsn reson 


Che Rose Gardens, 
Kew Gardens, SOUTHPORT, Lancs. 
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JOYNING’S NURSERIES, 
yelephone 148 WALTHAM CROSS. 


CHAPLIN'’S NEW PEDIGREE SEEDLING ROSES 


For 1919-1920. 
Strong Lifted Plants in the Autumn. 


HYBRID TEAS. 
EDITH CAVELL (Hybrid Tea). 


A long pointed bloom with conical centre, the outer petals reflexing as 

~ the blooms open. Colour a Pale Lemon White, of good texture, and every- 
thing that can be expected of a Rose. The growth is strong and upright, 

each stem producing a good flower. In our opinion this is the finest White “ 

Rose yet introduced, and is worthy of its name. We think it will become a 

very popular variety. Good for exhibition, decorative, garden, and forcing. 


Certificate of Merit N.R.S. Standards, 5/- each. Bushes, 3/6 each. 
J LADY BEATTY .1lybrid Tea). 
ane The blooms are of a Soft Pink on a Creamy Ground. The Pink varies 


greatly in the extent of petal, shading from the margin inwards, the centre “ 
of the flowers when first open being of a Rich Coral Orange. It is a strong 
and upright grower, useful for exhibition and garden decoration, sweetly 
scented. Certificate of Merit N.R.S. Dwarfs, 2/6 each. 


YK SUNSHINE (Hybrid Tea). 
A long pointed flower of good form. The colour is a Golden Yellow, 
Shaded Apricot. A very useful Rose for cutting, and a grand bedder. The 
growth ts strong and upright. Sweetly scented. Dwarfs, 2/6 each. 
~{-GOLDEN GLOW (Permetiana). 
A lovely decorative Rose, a sport from the well-known Mme. Edouard 
Herriot (** Daily Mail ’’). Dwarfs, 2/- each. 
ALADY GWENDOLINE COLVIN (Hybrid Tea). 
A beautiful climbing or pillar Rose. The colour is best described» as~ 
Apricot Salmon Shaded Chrome Yellow. Strong Ground Plants, 2/- each. 
‘“f LORD KITCHENER (Hybrid Tea). 


A fine garden Rose. Colour Bright Carmine, sweetly scented. 


Dwarfs, 2/- each. 
~+{ MRS. CHAPLIN (Hybrid Tea). 


A grand reliable Rose for exhibition purposes. The flowers are af 
enormous size and substance. Colour Creamy Pink, Shaded Yellow 
towards base. Dwarfs, 2/- each. 

~{MRS. A. W. ATKINSON (Hybrid Tea). 

The blooms are large and full, colour Ivory White, good foliage. 

Dwarfs, 2/- each. 
THE SET OF EIGHT NEW ROSES, ONE DWARF PLANT OF EACH, FOR 16/- 


GENERAL LIST OF ROSES ON APPLICATION. 
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ALL BOOKS MAY BE RECALLED AFTER 7 DAYS 
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vigorous growth and abundant roots. 
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YE #1374 


ALL USERS OF “ABOL” ARE SUCCESSFUL— 
HENCE ALL SUCCESSFUL GROWERS USE IT, 


ABOL 


[REGO] 


NON-POISONOUS 


INSECTICIDE. PATENT SYRINGES. 


. fully justify their world-wide re- 
Sale, ae ang putation for Economy and Effi- 
The never - failing ciency. Not a drop of wash is 
remedy for wasted, the spray being so perfect 
Green and Black | that it hangs in the air, and so 
envelops the whole of the plant. 
Further, the density of the spray 
| ae may be varied ae oe to ee 
PR Atcon ro : Or coarse, aS deSired. -HS. 
‘ detour y” Used Bae Roya: ee Nas tetas ae rats pie 
Recommended b Experts and man sees eee ence y . 
thousands of Gardeners. ™ | National Rose Society. 
4-pint, 1/3; pint, 2/-; quart, 3/-; No. 4(1 by rg)... 2 19/- 
3-gallon, 5/-; ; gallon, 8/9; 3- ‘gallon » S(t by zo)... BAY 
drum, 22/6; 5-gallons, 35/-; 10- gallons, Bend A for directing sprays to underside 
55/-. 


Fly, American 
Blight, Caterpillar, 
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of leaves not included, but 2/= extra. 


Don’t let your Plants Starwe! Feed them writh 


*F£ ABO)L ”*» P} T FOOD. 


Contains a very. high per- this is both wonderful and 
centage of the elements so lasting. 

essential to plant life, and is 
much more efficacious and 


Tin 


economical than any other. 7-Ibs. Cisne ae le ei: 
, ty-lbs. ., a ee . 
Phe benefit imparted to all a8 Ibs, bag . Oe ae 
vegetation by such a highly 


§6-Ibs... in ws .. 13/- 


1-cwt. 


concentrated preparation as 
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POST FREE ‘* Abol ”” Garden Specialities. 
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